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CLASSICAL EXCURSION 

FROM ROME 

♦ 

r TO 

A R PI NO, 

_ « 

I ARRIVED at Rome , after having visited Vol* 
terra and Siena. The first , one of the twelve 
Etrurian cities, owes chiefly its celebrity to 
Persins; the second claims a coeval antiquity 
with Rome. The view from the heights of Ra- 
dicofani , and the lake oi Bokena , surrounded 
by the once sacred and oracular groves of Ci^ 
minus , are the oidy striking objects on this 
approach to the ancient metropolis of the 
world {^neither will this sheet of water, shaded 
by the noblest oak forests , appear insipid to 
those , who have feasted their eyes with the 
superior scenery of the lakes in the Milanese, 
On arriving at the Ponte JVlolle , by the f^ia 
Cassia^ the carcase of a pauper, who had just ., 
died of hunger, and who clenched the railway 
with a convulsive grasp , inspired ideas not very 
favourable to the etticacy of hierarchical go« 
Vemments. Of . all the European capitals, 

I 
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Rome 9 during .the autmmial heats 9, is cer*' 
tainly the most desolate and forlorn. A reli* ' 
gioas 9 a funeral procession » mendicants livid 
from the effects of the miiiixna^ eating away 
with an additional kiss the toes of the pilot of 
the Galilean bzke^ wee the objects which prin- 
cipally fix the attention of the stranger ^ who 
at that season 9 can only hope to derive amuse- 
ment from sources » which the living world 
is miaUe to afford* 

But Rome , from its historical recollections 
alone, presents the richest compensatioii for 
the absence of that activity seen in other capi- 
tals. Athens 9 Venice ^ Genoa » fiimish, it. is 
true 5 the memory with a series of highly inte- 
resting events; but they can only be contem- 
plated in reference to one system of civil po- 
lity ; or if there be more , the difierential 
shades are unimportant, and feebly marked. Not 
so the ancient mistress of the world ; which 
from the grandeur and variety of her revolu* 
lions , has a stronger hold upon the memory. 
Dupaty, in a work too enthusiastic , but not 
destitute of merit, arranges its history in 
three epochs. I apprehend that five will convey 
a clearer ideas and that the storing of these 
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divisions in the mind will be of use (o those ^ 
who may wish to prosecate researches in either 
of the epochs. 

I. RegaL From the foundation of the cityi 
to the expulsion of Tarquin- 
. Q. RepuhUcaiu From die estabUdiment of the 
commonwealth, to the death of Caesar, 

UL Imperial. From die adoption of the 
empire by Augustus, to the death of Cons< 
tantine. 

IV. Gothic , or Middle-age, Comprehending 
the longest period, from- the incoraion of 
Alaric > to the end of the pontificate of Julius 
the second i before which period, the papal 
power , however great in the exterior, canhari 
ly be said to have been finnly established at 
home. 

y. PapaL From the accession of Leo the 
tenth , to the present day. 

Nothing can be more gratifying than to sur^ 
vey from the steps of the Campidoglio , the 
imposing ruins of die Forum , and to dwell at 
tibe same time on the extraordinary energies of 
that people » who after having subjugated the 
material world, succeeded no less miraca- 
lously in controuling the spiritual !~0n the 
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effects of which , different opinions w ill always 
be fonned ; but , i anspect , if duly, weighed, 
the result will, upon the whole, be found far 
more productive of ill than good. 

T he five Homes , surveyed from this emi-f 
nence, almost bewilder the mental £u^alties; 
and the statue of the Dea Roma under the upper 
flight of steps , appears to matter in the sur- 
KMinding desolation, the verses erroneously at« 
tributed to Erinua : 

MOI MON4L nPESBTTA A£AOIK£ MOIPA 

KTAOS APPHKTa BASIAEION APXA2 
OWA K0IPAN£10N EXOI2A KAPT02 

AIEMONETO. 

The excavations going on in the Forum, the 
proposal of a subscription for dragging the 
Tiber , together with a Spanish friar about to 
be laid on the anvil of the great Saintmanu&c- 
tory in the Vatican, contributed however to 
banish the melancholy inspired by the malaria , 
which in the language of the Venusian, 
Designatorem decorat lictoribus atns(i)» 

<i) An altar had been just discovered with tibeioacriptkm : 

AnnSIKAKOIS eEOIS 
£x Oraculo, 

Together with vast firagments of cokunns , chie% of Syenite | 
probably the wrecks af an earlier Fmm* 
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V The lofty ilicea and pines iii the Villas Pjatm^ 
fill and Borghese , and the spacious galleries 
afforded too a cool refuge from the meridian 
heat) and none are more deserving of atten* 
tion than the Albani and Giustiniaiu collec- 
tions; the first rich with the spoils of Adrians 
Tibartine villa ; the second , of Nero's baths* 
In the last, a Lust of Scipio Africanus, another 
of Alexander, both in nero Mtko^ and the 
best reputed likeness of Maecenas , are of 
sufficient importance to. give a name to the 
collection. 

Neither did the Vatican and Campidoglio 
unfold their stores in vain ; bat the latter 
will have greater attractions tor those, who are 
more struck with the portraits of illustrious cha< 
racters , than with the ideal in sculpture. Here 
still is seen the frank and magnanimous as- 
pect of Juhus , as if in the act of saying ; Amitce 
mece Julice maternum genus h regibus oriutn , 
paternum cum Diis immoriaUbus conjunctum 
esL Nam ab Anco Martio sunt Marcii reges^ 
quo nomine fiat mater ; a mere , JuLii , cujus 
gentis familia es^ nostra (i)« Here too in one 

(i) Ordt. Julwti. ap. 3uetoii« 
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of the finest busts transmitted from antiquity^ 
is the aeerrima mens^ amd sedate majesty of 
Augustus^ beside him is a Marcelius, 

Cui from Iceia parum , et demisso lamina mltu» 

Contiguous stands a Tiberias, msitd Claudia^ 
famil&B superbid ; eyes staring » sleepless ; ear» 
as it pricked by motus aliqui in arienUi or by 
the question of Asinius Gallus : interrogo te 
Ccesar^quam reipubliccepartemmandari tibi velist 
PercuUus reticuii. Beyond ia the republican 
simplicity of his brother Drusus ; the beauty 
and virtue of his wifie Antonia; the unassu- 
ming merit of Germanicus; and the pudi^, 
citia impenetrabilis of his Agrippina. By way. 
of contrast, is a Valeria JVIessalina j elegant j> 
beautiful, but of brazen and disgustful impu-' 
dence ^ while a Julia , daughter of Titus , is 
only remarkable for its vague and Angular ex- 
pression. Both seem tacitly reproached by a 
neighbouring Flotinaand Marciana; while the 
agreeable and open countenance of Trajan is 
transmitted in the noblest bust of gialh an* 
iico extant Opposite stands the empeior Ju- ' 
lian, a man of such rare endowments, as to 
neutralize^ even the cntici;>m of bigots; and 
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who, liad he lived another ten years , might 
liave] left effects on the religions and political 
systems of Europe , felt peradventore at this 
very^honiv Adjoining is a portrait of Marcus? 
Aurelius, taken in his early years , and which 
bespeaks the candoar and simplicity of his souL 
The likenesses to which we can attach the 
greatest credit , appear to be those of Adrian, 
Nerva^ Trajan ^ Lucius Yerus, Garaccdla» Sep« 
timiua Sevems i and Marcus Aorelius* h 
struck me , when in the Campidoglia, that the 
goremment would do well to devote the apart-; 

ments in that building, to tlie portraits of the- 
great personages of antiquity, reaenringth&iVap 
tican for the Deities , the ideal sculpture , and 
the incogniti.. 

The architecture of the modern city is so 
etfdctoally eclipsed by the Pantheon, tbat while 
that edifice stands y even St. Peter's must su& 
fer from the comparison* It is easy to find oa 
which: side the greater merit lies* The Pan-« 
theon was built by Agrippa ^ and finished by 
that illnstrioas minister , in the reign of Au« 
gastusi we may conclude that it was surrounded 
by a portico ; for Horace alludes to iiieporticus 
Agriggo^* It ^rung, no doubt, from the mind 
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of one architect ; neither can we discover 
that it was copied boat any preexisting workr 
Enter thie venerable pile, which has been 
trodden by the gteat men of the Augustan age; 
remove, or add any architectural member, 
and yon wiO ram its symmetry. The priests, 
it 16 true , by converting it into a church , and 
l^Y the additi(m of insignificant altars, have done 
much towards destroying the bold simplicity 
of the fabric. Now St Peter's , though con** 
fessedly the first modern pile in the world ; 
and though a great genius presided at its ere^c- 
tion J occupied the reigns of eighteen pontiffs. 
Its most striking, feature ^ though considerably 
altered for the worse , iis stolen from the Pan- 
theon. The general drift of the original design 
chalked out by IVIichael Angelo , has indeed 
been followed, deteriorated however by the 
patch'Work of succeeding artists. The arcades 
'ai^e too colossal i the inlaid marbles in small 
pieOes do not correspond w*ith the grandeur of 
the fabric j the walled part of Bernini's peri- 
style is superfluous; the grand front is posi- 
tively bad. A consideration of the defects of 
this colossal pile gave rise to the following archi- 
teclurai iucuUation , in a walk one evening , 
under the colonnade of Bernini. 
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Strike a circle^ iet the circumference bisect 
twenty columns, with the equidistance of the 
diastyle intercolumniation; Take any interco* 
lumniation ; call it the easterq. From the centre 
of the rotunda, extend the radius beyond the 
circumference one intercolumniation ; and des^ 
eribe the portion of an arc of a concentric cir<* 
cle , radii drawn to the extremities of which5 
would bisect the third and fourth columns^v 
connting from the eastern intercolumniation* 
Continue five rows of columns eastward, 
paralld toeach two , on the right and left of the 
eastern intercolumniation , preserving the dia- 
style division. Raise nine rows of cdumns 
westward , parallel to each two on the right 
md left of the eastern intercolumniation. Raise 
also five rows of columns , parallel to each one 
on the right and left of the northern and sou<- 
them intercolumniations. With the diastyie 
separation , describe the walls of the church 
round the columns already raised. Bisect the 
north-eastern wall; and from the point of bisec- 
tion 3 with a radius from the centre of the ro« 
tunda, describe the concentric portion of an 
arc, which will of course bisect the eastern 
wall of th^ northern side of the church* Des« 
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tribe a& before , the two concentric arcs op- 
poaite the seventh, thirteenth, and eeventeentb ^ 
intercolumniations , counting always from the 
V eastern. We shall have then fonr segments 
of circles, which will be as many lateral 
chapels* The grand fronts which will be Doric 
from the middle Paestan temple, will pre- 
sent to the west, ahexastyle portico five ranges 
of columns deep. Bernini's colonnade, omitting 
ihe walled arcade , will diverge to the righl 
and left of the four inmost ranges of columns. 
The grand front then will project onef range 
t)f columns i and this would mark it su£(i- 
dently. The eastern front might present a 
hexastyle Psestan Doric portico of half columns 
only, for windows here would be necessary* 
The northern and southern fronts might ter- 
minate with plain Antast Antae might also 
break the lateral walls both within and without 
The exterior cokmms and walls to be of Tra* 
vertine ^ the interior columns and walls, of 
white Carrara marble. The order , Segestaa 
Doric Continue above the cornice of the ro* ' 
.tunda» a plain circular member, twenty feet ^ 
in height ^ cut it with twelve ^eiquidistant niches 
of double squares 9 and place in them colossal , 
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etatues of the twelve apostles ; surmoiint it with 
a cornice , and crown it with the elliptic ro* 
tunda of the Pantheon; not impannelled as in 
the original, but painted in freaco by good 
masters. Preserve the osil'de-bceuf, covered 
with plate-glass in copper frames. And here is 
a new Basilica J^aticana. Tdikm^ then the dia- 
meter of the base ot the Doric columns at 
twelve feet, each being six diameters in height, 
we shall have : i 



Length from East to West, ' 


FEET* 


including the rotunda, . • . 


. 1088. 


Length from North to Soudi, • • 


896. 


Diameter of the rotunda, • . 


Sao. 


* 

Breadth of the eastern and 




western nave and aisles, • 




Brieadth of the northern and 




southern nave and aisles , . • 


1 32. 



* The Rx>tandli then woald be nearly half 

as large again as the. Pantheon. A question 
may arise, whether or no the diastyle inter- 
columniation could succeed, and give sufficient 
strength to ' the rotunda. Those who know 
any thing of mechanical forces must be aware, 
that if each architrave were composed of two 
pieces, and a central key-stone in the fonu 
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of a wedge, the architraves,, thus compacdy 
wedged all roand ^ wotlid be stronger than if 
of one piece , and easily admissible with thred 
diameters* The eustyle division would be too 
narrow for columns of such magnitude. To 
prevent heaviness, I have applied to the Segestam 
Doric the six diameters of the age of Peri- 
dies. I could have wished to give greats 
character to the nave by adopting the arseostyle 
intercolunmiation ; but reflexion suggested that 
this would weaken the edifice; and perhaps with 
columns of such vast proportions, it oould 
not be adopted without an arched roof; a feature 
not purely Greek. Now I maintain , that had 
a similar plan to diis been put in execution, 
not only would the arehitecture have been chafr* 
ter , but the building , vast as it is, would have 
cost a million sterhng less than the present 
pilet; for though whole quarries of Carrara 
marble would have been requisite, yet that 
port being near the sea ^ the blocks might have 
been easily shipped, and unladen within a mile 
of the building. What more majestic than a 
forest of Segestan columns of white Carrara 
marble I In lieu of Fontana's obelisk^ a carn^ 
panUe should have stood, circular in £orm^ 
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f ttrrounded by Ixalf Doric colomns , of the 
same style as tkose of the Golisaeum ; these 
sunxioaiited by as many Ionic , and these by 
as many Gormthian. And this would com*^ 
bine beauty and utility. Instead of the in-* 
scfiption to the honour of the house of Bor* 
ghese 9 there should be inscribed : 

DEO • OFimO • MAXIMO • 
SENATUS • POPl^USQUE • ROBUNUS* 

Voltaire was the Hrst individual in modem 
Eurqpe^ who had the magnanimity to erect a 
temple to the Deity. The spirit of the catholic 
doctrine is too contracted to allow paying due 
respect to the First Cause. It must be bestowed 
rath^. on SaiiU Bruno » SauU Leo 9 SaiiU Pras^* 
sedi^ Saint Ignatius^ in preference. The re- 
ligion of ancient Greece and Rome was £ur 
superior in this respect to the Catholic i for the 
aucients » by deifying the attributes of the Deity^ 
and the different modifications of his power 
displayed here on earthy referred in fsict all 
adoration to him. But whatever may be the 
sentiments of the upper ranks of the Catholics 9 
Ae middling and lower classes, when Aey 
prostrate themselves before the shrines .of SaiU\ 
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Antonio of Padua, or Santa Rosa di ViUrbo^ 
think more of those individoala who have sprung 
from the Camera del Papagallo » than of the 
fountain of power, goodness, and truth. Go to 
Ck>nstantinople- — You will see there, it is true, 
a people inattentive to good government , and 
to the development and melioration of mi^d; 
but you will not see the Mufti waving his wand, 
and absolving people from their sins , like the 
priests in St Peter's. The principal Mufid ca- 
nonizes no Saint, and orders no bones or toes 
to be kissed. Mahomet, however defective may 
be his doctrines in other respects , sends his 
followers to the temple of the Deity, and bids 
them prostrate themselves there , without asser- 
ting thatihe isany more than a prophet, or in* 
terpreter of God s word , a title which he can 
hardly be reftised, if we consider the extraor<* 
dinar y elTect which his Koran has occasioned* 
We can only estiniate religions from the more 
or les6 good of which they are productive ta 
man, contemplated in his individual and social 
relations. Friendship of a devoted kind is not 
uncommon in 1 urkey y in Home it is certaiply 
rare. The testimonies of numerous travellers 
poncur. in stating that a low 6hop*kee|)er. in 
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Turkey. .8coms to ask even of a Ghrialiaii^ a 

greater sum than he would of a Turk. Most of 
ike Roman shop-keepers turn foreigners to the 
best account they can. The Turk will sometimes 
rob by open force; but he scorns pilfering^ as 
common at Rome as in London and Paris, and 
easily expiated by a .ki^s of the brazen feet of 
St Peter , a wave of the magic wand from die 
QOnfessional boxes « or a bow to the waxen 
virgins , snrronnded by their flower-pots* llie 
Turk having performed his ablutions, kneela 
to the Most High, and only suffers himself to 
be acquitted by the testiu^ony of his own cpn* 
science. The Turk never tarns his temples 
into charnel-houses , like the Roman. Whether 
noble or mechanic » he enters his mosque with 
sentiments of devotion and awe* The Roman 
on the contrary, often laughs at several of those 
ceremonies, which his conscience will upbraid 
lum for neglecting. The Romans are still a 
finely- disposed people^ and I have often had 
occasion to admire the estimable qualities of 
some individuals. To what then are the above 
ills to be attributed, and which press more 
especially on the lower classes ? To the system 

•o long adopted by Rome, of intertwisting re« 
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ligion with politics; and chiefly to this. Bat no 
farther digressioDs on this delicate sabject, in 
which it is so difficult to steer the middle, 
course , and to which I have been insensibly 
led by a dislike for the superstitions which 
degrade and obscure doctrines, the essentials 
oi w hich are necessary to the welfare of indivi- 
duals and nations. 

Of the Roman churches » San Paolo fuori 
h mura certainly presents the noblest interior. 
Those who can feel true architecture will pre- 
fer it even to St. Peters. It is however in a 
dilapidated state. As soon as the stranger has 
seen Santa Maria Maggiare , San Pietro m 
f^incoUy San Stefano Rotondo, San Giovanni 
LateranOf said Sania Maria de Angeli^ he 
may spare himself farther trouble about the 
Ronian churches , their architecture , not what 
they contain, considered. About three miles 
from the gate of San Giovanni Laterano^ there 
exists in a meadow to the left, a brick building , 
which Sickler in his Topography of Latium^ 
takes to have been the temple of Fortuna mu» 
liebfisj erected by the senate on the ^ot, 
' where Coriolanus met his mother and family , 
headed by the Koman matrons. It is ornamented 

at 
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at the angles with Corinthian pilasters ^ and 
since the via Latina^ which led towards the 

Volscian territory, lay in that direction ^ since 
it certainly has more the appearance of a tem- 
ple than tomb j since the simplicity of the ma- 
terials corresponds better with the early than 
later periods of Rome , it is one of those topo- 
graphical probabilities, which, on surveying 
the spot , embodied as the soul of the transac- 
tion is by the geniaef of Shakspeare , I loved 
implicitly to believe. Corioli stood on an emi- 
nence now called U monle Giove , about ^ mile 
from the Alban hills , towards the sea. We 
saw it from the woods that fringe mirror of 
Diana , now il Lago di NemL 

About the same distance from the Porta del 
Popolo, after passing the Ponte MoLlcy there 
stands a tower of the middle ages, where Gin- 
cinnatus, as tradition gives out, was found at 
bis plough. The ruin has always been called 
la tor re di Quinto ; and it commands the saxa 
rubra , mentioned by IVIartial , in the description 
of the villa ot his relation Julius ^ now occupied 
by the viiia Mellini, embosomed in cypresses 
above: ' ' - 
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Quo septem dominos videre mantes I 
.Et totam Ucet cestimare Romam / 

But there are few sppts that remind us more 
agreeably of the city of the soul , than the Mons 
sacer ^ distant from the Porta Pia about two 
miles; and a gun-shot firom the bridge , thrown 
over the Anio by INarses. It was from this tu- 
mulus, now covered with verdant turf 9 that 
JVlenenius Agrippa harangued his fellow- citi- 
zens » clothing his speech with that fine allegory 
of the belly and the members, the offspring of 
sheer genius, but the merit of which » lisping 
it as we do in our early years, .we are apt to 
overlook. 

In a walk to the Insula Tiberina^ where 
Lepidus was quartered during the assassination 
of Goesar , I remarked vestiges of the marble 
coating, which surrounded the isle in the fonn 
of a ship. Below are the majestic remains of the 
Pons Senatorius , still covered with its ancient 
pavement, and probably trodden by the great 
men of the latter period of the republic. The 
Ccesaris horti must have been somewhere near 
here in Trastevere, where Cicero had an in- 
terview with Cleopatra (l). Beyond is shewn 

(1) Speaking of her in one of hU leUer«> he sa^s ; Re* 
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Ate spot memorable from the passage of Clelia, 
more immortalized perhaps for that spontaneous 
effasion of the heart , than the most indefati- 
gable blue-stocking by her literary toil , from 
the age of Atossa to the present hour. It is from 
the Pons Senator ius that you command one of 
die most interesting reaches of the Tiber, whose 
rapid and yellow vortices appear still to menace 
the small monopteral pile, called of Vesta, It 
is not easy to speculate on the probable result 
of the dragging of this celebrated stream, about 
to be undertaken. Those however who expect 
to find choice marble statues, will most Ukely 
be disappointed. For we can hardly imagine 
that the soldiers of Alaric, flicimer, Vitiges, 
Totila, and the Lombards , when they expended 
their fiiry on the works of art, took care to 
lower them gently with puLLies into the bed of 
the river. Moreover the corrosive particles 
carried down by the stream , must have des- 
troyed the liner work of the productions of 
the chisel. The Goths knew too well the value 
of bronze , not to turn it to better account than 
choking the river with masterpieces in that 
metal. On the other hand , ttxe undertakers of 
the enterprize muot be deemed untortunate. 
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if they do not find great qoanlitie. of curiou. 

armour, from the helmets of the kings, down 
to the arquebuses of Charles V. and the con- 
stable Bourbon. Coins too , and perhaps muti- 
lated inscriptions, illustrative of individuals^ 
or important historical particulars, may remu- 
nerate them. A few months will prove the re- 
suit of tliio interesting experiment. It was re- 
served for Dionysius Feriegetes to give us the 
best description of this most celebrated of all 
celebrated streams , and worthy to be echoed 
from its concave shores. 

eTMBPl2EAIS20MEN0SKAeAP0NP00K£I2 AAABAAA£I 

eTMBPlS ETPPEITHS HOTAMON BAXIAETTATOS AAAON 
eTMBPlIg 0£ IMBPTHN AnOT£MN£TAl ANAIXA PQMHN 
POMHN TIMH£SZAN EMON M£rAN OKON ANAKT12N 

MHTEPA HAiAinN nOAEQN AC'NEION EAEeAON. 

These and similar recollections were occa- 
sionally broken by an attention to the progress 
of modem art, which upon the whole, sur- 
passed my expectations. Great efforts are made 
by the actual painters of Rome, to subn^it 
what genius they may possess to classical rules $ 
in which they snobeed better than any of the 
artists that have appeared since the time of 
Raphael* Among the most distinguished, is one 
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^Camuccini ; whose pictures of the death of 
Caesar , and Cornelia producing the Gracchi , 
are in a chaste classical style, and in other 
respects, much above mediocrity. 

The German school now estabUshed at 
Rome , imitate the Penigino style of painting , 
and very successfully j they even use leaf gold , 
to set off earrings , and minor ornaments. They 
are seen in the streets habited la Raphael; 
bnt they find it easier to adopt the long hair, 
and close tunic of that first of artists i than the 
fine mind that pervades his transcendant pro* 
ductions. 

There exists no intaglio* sculptor at Rome 

that can be put in competition with Pickler; 
but cameos are elegantly cut^ especially by 
Cirometti. ' ^ 

The few specimens of architecture, or rather 
of repair, which have been raised in the actual 
pontificate , are very indifferent. 

With regard to sculpture , it is not easy f;o 
speak in too high terms, hot only of its im- 
provement, but of the rapid strides which it 
makes to absolute perfection. The modem 
Alcamenes has however found a puissant rival 
in the Dane Thorvaldsen » who in reliefa , is 



confessedly the first artist living : witness hi9 
Giorno^ Noite , and Triumphs of Alexander^ 
Neither would it be easy to find among Ca«» 
noya 8 productions , statues superior to his 
Dancing Girl^ his Mercury f and Adonis » But 
f^envs recewing the apple ^ and Cupid contem^ 
plaiiag his dart, both trom the chisel of this 
distinguished Dane , are opera omnibus fortassm 
hodiernce artis anteponenda- He will, 1 suspect » 
be found to possess more nenre and invention 
than Canova* and to be but hrtle his inferiw 
in grace. It must however be understood , that 
though the Grecian spiiit has been happily 
caught by these great artists, we cannot yet 
discover in their works that high creative ideal y 
which we recognize in the Apollo ^ the Mele«^ 
agar, and the Laocoon. 

* Though the works of the ancients in sculp- 
ture and architecture irresistibly call forth our 
admiration , and are deservedly held as modek 
for imitation , perhaps we attach a too great 
importance to their productions in painting. 
\ V e know not indeed to what degree of excel- 
lence the masterpieces recorded by Plinius, 
aiid the epigrammatists, may have been car- 
ried ^ but with r^ard to their frescos, it will 
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not hd hazardous to asm^t » that aay two years' 
noviciate in the schools of Raphael and Guido, 
might be found to surpass theiu. The frescos 
discovered in the baths of Titus , are a pretty 
good proof of this. It is vain to urge that 
they may have be^n .die productions of very / 
inferior artists. The baths were an imperial 
work; and they were certainly decorated with 
the masterpieces in sculpture , why then should 
they have been the receptacles of the refuse of 
the painters' easels? Now the highest claim of 
merit that tibese productions can aspire to , 
(not excepting the be^t , which are the Aldo- 
brandini marriage , and two or three of the 
Herculanean frescos,) will be found to consist 
in the representation of a certain dead elegance f' 
and we may fairly presume that in point of ex* 
pression^ spirit, and correctness of outline, 
many of the fresco-designs in the modem inns 
of Italy , will be found to surpass them. 

Nothing is so striking to the Tramontane 
stranger at leasts on surveying the Roman gal- 
leries , as the good preservation of the frescos 
by the great modem artists. The Guercino and 
Guido Auroras are eminently fresh j so is the 
Famesine by Raphael $ and the Famese by 
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Aimibal Caracci ; the labours of Raphael in 

the Vatican have suffered the most iDjury from 
time. 

In a cursory survey of the Palazzo Doria^ 
abounding with noble pictures, I noticed a 
portrait expressive of great acuteness of intel- 
lect, which proved to be one of Niccolb JVIa- 
chiavelli ; a genius of so high an order, that it 
has been unable till lately, to pierce those 
clouds of ignorance and prejudice, which pre- 
vented it from being duly appreciated. It is not 
more than forty years, that his merit began 
to be acknowledged at Florence; and Europe 
at length finds out, that he who filled nineteen 
embassies, who established a school of poli- 
tical philosophy in the Italian seat of the Muses, 
who applied a fine analysis to the Roman his- 
tory, and ,a subtler than Aristotle, to the theory 
of government, who withal died poor and ne- 
glected, was an honour to our species. A con- 
sideration of the calumnies which have beset 
.his niame, occasioned the following stanzas; 
though I know not if the Sapphic metre can be 
^ adopted with effect^ in the harmonious dialed 
oi Italy. 
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O M A G GI O 
FATTO AL RITOATTO DI NICCOLO MACHIAYELU, 

Dipinto da Anjdrea del Sarto, 

0 di govern' egregio maestro ! 
Da chi ii stati fiorire sanno, 
A cui i regi sono sottoposti , 

Pur' i tiraimi. 

1 baroni, la strepitosa plebe^ 

Sentono per te loro stazioni , 
Nel tao stile, piii grandiosa 

Homa risplende. 

I ministri scelgono da tuoi 
Scritti ricercati, precetti sani 

. Per saper stender dominazioiie.— 

L'ambasciadore 

Gorre fra sospetti.paedi, dunque 

Al sue va, Tansieta nel petlo, 
Plaudi rabando debiti ali'acuto 

IMachiavelli, 

II Secondato piglia sovenle 
Dal tuo cervello cos' alt' assai ; 
Triono da te i capitani certe 

Regole d'arte. 
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L'ira ragge ue la profonda volta, 
E 1 caor cessa lacerare> dal gran 

Niccolb sbaudita fremente tralle 

Sedi dolenti. 

Con piacer la Storia alta , puira» 

Del Fiorentin Tonorando fronte 
Cinge con allori virenti sempre , 

Cinge Talia, 

Mostra con orgoglio dove giaccion 
L'ossa del grand' istmitor di stad, 
Mostra » — nfe d'altrui piu si vanta 

Alma Firenze. 

L'ainnuratx>r dei repubblicani* 
Statiy di scaltxid tiranni stessi, 
Sempre dira cm renerazione » 

« JNiccolb Graiide. » 

But the heat began to be almost intolerable 
at Rome > neither was, it mitigated by one of 
the loudest thunder storms I ever remember to 
have witnessed* The fresher air of the snow- « 
clad Apennines y and a wish to visit the birth- 
place of Cicero 9 invited me not reluctantly 
4 from the capital. 

• • • Mi hi jam iion regia Roma^ 
^ed yacuum 2-ibur placet. 
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We. were accompanied by a venerable Por- 
togoese Jesuit , about to join his fraternity in 
Tivolij comes Heliodorus ^ come ingenium; — 
who had been in England as far back as the 
year 17695 and whose knowledge of the 
finer passages in Milton proved that he had not 
been there in vain. The sun was shooting a 
rich crimson tint on the ruins of Dioclesian's 
baths ^ a rotunda attached to which, Michael 
Angelo turned into a chnrcfa ; bnt the magnifi- 
cent granite shafts, ill imitated by modern in 
brick and plaister, vindicate the glory of the 
first architect. About a mile from the gate of 
San Lorenzo ^ we reached a church dedicated 
to the same saint. It is only remarkable as 
having been lately proved by a distinguished 
antiquary resident at Rome , to hav e been built 
with the. ruins of the portico of Octavia; which 
enclosed temples to Jupiter and Juno. Plinius 
teUs us that Batrachus and Saums^ two Spartan 
architects, were employed by Augustus in the 
erection of these temples ; and that in the vo« 
lutes of the columns , they caused to be engra- 
ved a frog and lizard. Now in the eighth 
column that supports the roof of San Lorenzo , 
^Jrog and lizard , illustrative of the names of 
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the architects, appear. It is thus that the modem 

Romans have a perpetual wliut-stone applied 
to their wits , by the gigantic labours of their 
ancestors in art. We rolled slowly along the 
old via Tiburtma , supposed to have been first 
paved in the consulship of M. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, in the year of the city cgccxlvii* Exca^ 
vations that were made in the pontificate of 
Alexander VIL prove that it was thrice raised; 
three pavements in irregular polygonal masses 
having been then discovered, one above the 
other. Vestiges of the old troUoirs are occa- 
sionally visible. About two miles from the church 
of San Lorenzo , just before reaching the Anio > 
we traversed the spot where Hannibal pitched 
his camp , after his battle with the proconsul 
Fulvius Flaccus. We may collect from history, 
that the Carthaginian general just saw Rome^ 
and no more j as if his destinies permitted no- 
thing further. Soon after crossing the bridge 
throwQ over the Anio, and built by Mammea, 
the mother of Alexander Severus, we. noticed 
remains of very ancient quarries on the oppo- 
site side of the stream. To our left was the spot , 
where^the consul Servilius defeated the Sa- 
bines; and five miles further, is the scene of 
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another memdrable victory gained by Ancus 
Martins over the early inhabitants of Latium. 
Every rood of the Campagna has been fought 
and refought over. We presently saw to the 
left the La go i£ Tartaric in colour like a bowl 
of cream, and of a sulphureous, nitrous, and 
petrifying quality. It is perhaps one of the most 
active petrifying waters known ^ for it gradually 
transforms into stone the plants and reeds that 
grow for some paces round. A constant fermen- 
tation penetrates the pores of the weeds with 
stony particles; the lake is shallow, audits 
basin is a light and porous tuf* A few paces 
beyond, we crossed the hoary Albula, which 
flows into the Anio by a channel cut by one of 
the princes of the house of Este. It rises from 
the Lago Sulfureo^ celebrated for the oracular 
groves of Faunus , mentioned in the well-known 
lines of Virgil. When i^ircher saw this lake, 
he found it about a mile in circuit j but it is 
now much reduced in size. It undergoes a per- 
petual diminution , from the unctuous and bi- 
tuminous matter, which floats on its sarface. 
Dust and seeds transported by the wind adhere 
to it , and in process ef time little islands are 
formed, which blown to the shores, of course 
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become more compact None of these bitomi- 

nous islets exceed ten feet in length. A century 
or two may possibly thus annihilate the lake, 
or reduce it to a bituminous marsh. Rircher 
affirms that it is mperscrutabiUs profundUatisf 
the depth however has been ascertained to be 
firom sixty to one hundred and seventy feet 
The force of Virgil's line scevum exhalat opaca 
mephiiim^ is here sensibly felt by every travel- 
ler j for the atmosphere for more than a mile 
round » is impregnated with a fetid sulphu- 
reous effluvia. We almost immediately reached 
the PotUe Laicanoy either so' called from the 
Lucus Tiburtj\ or from iVlarcus Plautius Luca- 
BUS, one of the Plautian family, whose sepul- 
chre , half covered with ivy , proclaims the 
grandiosiUi of the Aomans in their monumental 
buildings. It is built of Tiburtine stone , and of 
the same form as that of Cecilia Metella, but 
very inferior in elegance of design. The illus- 
trious family of the l^iautii gave eighteen con- 
suls to Rome. Aulas Plautius was the conqueror 
of Caractacus ^ and Claudius having decreed 
him an ovation, went out to meet him on his 
return from Britain. Another of this family 
having been named by the senate to take com- 
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^and of a naval force destined for Asia , lost 

his wife at Tarentum. As he ascended the 
feneral pile to tiake a last farewell , he was so 
affected , that he killed himself. They were 
both buried in a common tomb 9 called by the 
Tarentines, Sepulchrum Amantium (l). 

The freshness of the Tiburtine groves , the 
murmur of the cascateUe , the moon shining in 
her fullest splendour, formed a most grateful 
contrast to the sulfocating heat of the Cam« 
pagna, that pestilens et aridum solum ^ as it is 
called by Titus Livius; and we just recognized 
by the silver light , the immense ruins of the 
f^illa Adriana^ surrounded by its pine and 
cypress groves, and various as the character 
of its founder : idem severus^ Icelus^ comis^ 
grans f lasdvus^ cunctator ^ tenax , liberalise 
simulator , scbvus^ clemens , et semper in omnibus 
Parius (2). 

We drove to the ReginUy an inn which I 
have httle doubt provided us with better fare, 
than Horace enjoyed with Lis Glycera , Pro- 
pertius widi his Cynthia > or Catullus with his • 



(0 De Sanct. famil. Plautia. . 

(2) Ml, Spardun. in Vit. Adrian, 
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Lesbia, when theysojoiinied at Tibun Notbiog. 

19 wanting to make the environs of this Romm 
lUchmond of perfect beauty, but a greater va« 
riety of trees to break the grey monotony of the 
olive; 

Tibur , according to the most numerous au- 
thorities , was built before Rome , by a troq^ 
of Greeks from the Peloponnesus, under the 
conduct of Tiburtu&9 Gatilus , and Coras » tbjcee 
Argive brothers. It long subsisted an indepen-, 
dent republic smd did not submit to the ca* 
pital, before A. u. c. ccccxv. It appears that 
the Tiburtine commonwealth had a high idea 
of its impoi taDce ^ for on soliciting asi»i5tauce 
from Rome , against ah invasion threatened by 
the neighbouring tribes, the ambassadors dwel- 
Ikig at large on the favours that the Romans 
owed on a similar occasion to Tibur , the only 
reply that they obtained ixom the senate was i, 
Superbi estis I (i) We find nothing interesting 
respecting its fate after its annexation to the 
capital. In the lower ages , the inhabitants were 
put to the sword i)y the soldiers, Totila (2) $ 



(1) Servius ad Mn. VIL 
(s) Procopiusr 

subsequently 
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•iibseqiiently an irruptioii of the Germany des<daf 

ted the town. Frederic Barbarossa rebuilt the 
walls 9 and Pius IL atrengtkdied them with a 
fortress , wliicL he built with the ruins of an 
amphitheatre* It was .idways a favourite retreat 
of the opulent Romans ^ both in aacient and 
Bipdem times. 

The monopteral temple of Vesta was our 
first object; of which the late Lord Brietoi was 
50 enamoured , that he offered a considerable 
sma to transport it to his park in England ; but 
ihe government wisely interposed , and prohi- 
bited its removaL The lover of art betrays 
iiodiing but absurdity, in wishing to remove 
whole buildings from their accustomed site. 
What but a rididulbus ostentation could suggest 
the removal » for instance » of either of the 
Psstan temples , which might be imitated at 
less cost at home « and at the same time call 
fonHx die talents of native workmen? We even 
prefer to see the temple of Erechtheus , sur-* 
rounded as it is by monuments of Turitish 
barbarism » than placed in the sprucest lawn , 
laid out by the Reptons and the Browns. The 
c:apitals o£ the temple of Vesta, like every 
composite spedmen » are o£ an indiffeneiit style ; 
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mad the building ii t I saspect » of a later date, 
than the Augustan age. Contiguous is the Ionic 
temple of the Sybils at it ia called. An in* 
scription found in it, rather tendr to prove 
that it waa dedicated to Druailla , the sidter of 
Caligula. ' . . • • . 

DIVJE • DRUSILLiE • ! 
. - SACRUM • 

C . RUBELUUS . G « F • BLANDUS • 
^ LEG . DlVl • AUG • TR • PL • PB, • COS . 

PROCOS . PONTIF • ^ 

The building presents a rare specimen of tho 
prostyle » tetrastyle^ and pseudoperipteral disr 
positions. But the noblest monumcgit of Tibur 
was the temple of Hercules f situated ou a cpm^ 
manding height, and now occupied by the ca- 
diedral. Remains of the cella are still visible^ 
and it was about eighty-four palmi in lengtl^. 
Hercule9 w:a8 the tutelar . deity of die Tibuiy 
tines ^ and is frequently mentioned by tl^e cla^ 
sic audiors : by Propertius 

^ Ctitve te in,M€rculeum,depor$m( €S<sfid^ Tibur I 

by/SiUua ItilicQS c 

QtuMfue sitb JBkrcmkistQoUuh^fiumbm mMs^ 

and by l^iarlkl : - , 
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/lur ad Ikrculei gelfdas qua ISiuris arcei y ^ 
.Canaqm sidpliureis Albula funmt aquis^ ..... 

- After sarvey ing the upper falls of the Anio^ 
.we descended to the Grotta di Netluno ^ to 
feciUtate the approach to ^ich , the 'Ffenck 
Geaeral MioUis with a commendable puUic 
spirit, has lately raised *ft convenient flight of 
steps. All unprejudiced travellers must indeed 
be ' sensible of die advantages which Italy has 
derived from the impulse given by the French 
itiyarion* Indeed it may be safely - aireiired that 
no nation ever reaped so grc^at a compensation 
foif Ae in^arsioB of fereigni Irobps; Wlmt shaH 
I say of the Mont Cenisj and of its noble road, 
earried over steeps usually hidden in the clouds ? 
What of the more stupendous work at the 
Simplon^ idler ttftveller and merchant , 

after ascending twenty-five miles from Domo 
^Ossohy QtA ^ranreirsing four galleries cut 
through the solid rock, finds an, excellent inn, 
five thotiisand §m above ' die -'siea r What of 
the ilais^ where before there were only seen 
a few sditary mules ^^^monum<£tilal crucifixes, 
and gaping Crdtins , now animated by rich and 
ifireqnuted inns, neoestarily occupyii^g a nu- 
merous peasantry? What of the bridges thrown 
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acro88 noisy Bhadanus ^ pmtem "hdigmiuif 
before he hides himself in ill-humour i Thric€( 
liave I traversed these Alpine passes t and 
thrice was I amazed. The pen of the historian 
i^friU nat-fiul to do yusbce to these stupendous 
works , not less useful than maguiiiceutv Car|^ 
also will be taken sol to f(M*get the barrow^ ' 
wheeUrs^ the rock'blasters^ the superintending di^ 

rectcrs^ who were actually upon the spot ; ' amd 
with, whom the principal merit lies. But tp 
retam to the cascades of the Anio. "Die prisf 
matic colours by a. complicated process of 
reflection and refraction , described a nearly 
horizontal circlet which reflected again, under 
the white foam, presented a spectacle as noyel^ 
as it was beautiful. But it is from, the Grotla 

.delta Sitena ^ diat the Anio appesMrs.in all itj^ 
magnificence. Here you conmiand the three 

vupper. cascades t while Uie river at, your feef; 
is precipitated with a thundering noise » which 
•eems.fio shake fAie4ark vank that reodves i|» 
Luxuriant vines were bending around with the 

jpiMmtelh grape , of a curved and very oblong 

. shape, .but insipid, flavour. Grossing the Anio, . 

wecoitimied 
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et mcema Catili ; and having made th6 circuit 
of the chasm formed by the rivery soon reached 
the deserted convent of Sant^ Antonio , built on 
die feondatioiis of Horace's Tibmtine viUa: 
There is no reason for attacking long-established 
tradition ^ ^hen it does- not revolt probabiiity* 
Suetonius , in his sketch of the life of Horace , 
(and it can be called nothing more,) tells tts^ 
domus ejus ostenditur circi Tiburtinum luculumm 
Here we found an apartment inlaid with tesse* 
lated pavement, and two arched chambers, one 
of which probably contained a bath^ for it ter* 
ininaftes in asemicircoTar recess at the end. The 
walls were covered with a nitrous efflorescence, 
<it is proteUe diaft ' the simplicity of th^ poet'^e 
retreat formed a striking contrast to the splen- 
dour of dlie' palace of his friend Qninl&nis 
Varus hard by » and to that ^f his patron Mse- 
benas opposite , the^immense snbstmcdoiis of 
which prove that that dexterous minister loved 
even in liie country , moton propinquam miiUms 
(Oriuis. • . . ■ ^ ' • V » 

' Crossing the tower Anib, by the old Roman 

bridge, we reached the picturesque remaine 
of' the villa of dds celebrsAed nHnisleF » - noiir 
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turned ivHto an iron manufactory. It consisted 
of a vast range of porticos $Ul7oand^lg a, theatre 
land two coarts , supported by Roman -Doriq 
pillars below, aud Ionic above, $eyeral pf thc) 
Doric half colmnns towards one of tbe ptincipsd 
courts, still remain. Streams cut from the Anio ^ 
flow dirbngh the Irdins in all directions , and 
are tumbled into the vaUey throiAgbvdi^ l^ro^xi, 
and nu>ss*f>irown ari^hes. 

: We wandered with considerable pleasure, 
over the terratces still covered wilk.the mio$ui€0 
trodden by the great men. of the Augustan, age^ 
who' no doubt were maigniftcently enjteirtained 
with intellectual and sensual pleasures , by th^ 
iaiel genimth^^ the ebur ex Btnmd i th^ CUniorpm 
smaragdus ^ as Augustus called his favoiiritp 
minister , satirically aUpding to his- loone j^asA 
bombastic idiom* M^cenas will always, ra^k 
ligk«ihong that supple 4^a^ipf inini^Ff , w^ 
love to arrange things snugly comfortably 
SiM'dieiiiselves , and their master* He .had po^ie 
of the graudeur of Agrippa. But his noble pa^ 
laronagS of artf and talent, an4'tbe^«eck which 
he djelivered iu favour the est^blishi^ent of 
empire ^'in^cpfkisitiop tQ the >se]i|i^ of 
Agrippa for the restoration of the republic > and 
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vhidi is transDiitted to us by Dio Casamst^ 
prbVe kiia a maa of no'or^iuiary slamp. < . .r. 

Of the more than ihirty Tiburtine villas 
vlucb Sickkr in liis topography of Latiam. 
enumerates » one of the most, iuterestiug joi 
point of recolbctioos > is dial whiok betongedr 
to Cains Cassius. Hht .fiaidu^ , Ca^siahus ia« 
flnention^d in an ancittit chronicle of Tivoliy 
dated as far back as A. D. 946 ; and consU. 
derabla foundations of it are stili seen, on dw- 
ria di Carciano (jquasi Cassiam^^ to .the south 
of the modern town. The mine consist of 
eighteen spacious chambers , decorated pn th^» 
outside trith Doric cohiinns* Bnt nothing shewa 
tjie £drmer ipagaiiicence of this villa more than 
the diseoverf among its mins, of rtha ei^ht 
Muses , and Apollo Cithanedus of the Vatican, 
besides a Fannt^a Pallas, and thsee Hermes of 
the sages of Greece , together with several 
granite shafts , and mosaics* It is moire tlum 
probable that these, or the major part, were 
the property of Cains Caisios; for the Romans 
under the empire , attached a sort of veneration 
to what belonged to 4lie iUustrions men of die 
republic; the purchasers of their property oftea 
learaig it ntttmydiedi and this we may 
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finom Plinius , and the anecdotal aiithara. h 
would appear then thai Cassius , though a 
ataunch repabiican, waa not insensible to the 
delights of a magnificent country retreat Hese 
it is supposed 9 the conspiracy against Caesar 
was projecled and anonged. Near the villa of 
Caius Cassius , they pretend to shew that which 
liebnged to Marooa BratnSr It is not however 
^ well authenticated as the first We msLf 
nevertheleae condsde diat i he had a> villa at 
Tibur y for Cicero in his pro CluentiOi mentions 
die Tibortine villa of^lVL .BffatiiBy who was a 
distinguished jarisconsult, and by whom it was 
probably bequelithed to'hia relation ^ the firiend, 
and exterminator of Csesar. Many interesting 
^acormes .have been made among the tQioBi 
^which prove that it was magnificently adorned. 

We should not however attempt by a loa 
close investigation, to destroy the illusion (if 
iUuaioB it be) ofitreadtag die spot where Brotaa 
entertained his iiriends r 

• WlmeUfevwMs gentle y and the elema^ 

So mijc'd in him , t hat Nature might stand up , 
. jfnd ^a^, to ^U the wpr^ j This y^^as a maru . , 

. W^e loitered with pleasure among the trees 
andloimtains:of the v^4'Este « above. IVlicbad 
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^sgdo dBiigaed one, and called it Ate Queen 

of the Fountains ; it is at any event superior 
to the rest , wluch camist of Uitie farikmg 

Cupids , squirting water in rows* . . 

Q alias pimts ^admirandasque cmpt'e i s ui 
Esiensis ntke^ bae fiice prosjndi agree 
hictdtos Lalii:i prostratqque imsnia Romce t « 

' The cyprease^demrraiiideeda better Izibiite* • 
They are worthy ot the lyre of Gray, or any olhev 
poet 9 qui fefiiaseecapreseum seii umtdare. 
r No epot in the environs of the capital 9 not 
even the heights of Fraseati^ ovoriook a more 
extensive range cf the Campagna, than the 
garden of the viUa d'Ette. To the vight below^ 
sear the sulphureous sources of the Aibulat the 
deposit of which forms :the Tibnrtiiie stone ^ 
we gazed with pleasure on a verdant hillock^ 
where finrmerly stood the retreat of Zenobia , 
the accc»nplished and interesting queen of 
Palmyra. She has been • thos descsribed hf 
PolUoy a cotemporary writer : forma corporis . 
egregia^ joauVs sapti modum mgentibus^ ei 
nigris ; tanto candore in dentibus^ ut margaritas 
earn plenque habere putareni;i>ox prattereit'Clardp 
ei virUis* She appears to have been one of those 
iixe creatoM^ pecMionally lent ns^ to admire i 
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while the pleasure which we feel in the con* 
tjemplatioii of their excdleiiciei<; ia dadbed by 
ihe de^paii; of being able to imitate them. . 

Auguitus, we filidfiromSaetODiati was ][iaitial 
to Tibur, where he teoipered pleasure with the 
duties of the chief magistracy : prcscipui fre^ 
quentavit proxima urbi oppida , Lanmium , Pro^ 
nesUi^ Tiktr^ ubi etum in portic&us HercuUs 
jus persoBpe dixit. Augustus, though not exempt 
from petty Tanities^ and some acts of cruelty , 
duriiig the ferment of the civil wars ; though 
we cannot coatempbte him with that saiss&ctioB 
which we should , had he filled his office on 
jmre elective principles » will always pass a raie 
example among sovereigns , of a trying and 
popatalleled course of prosperity fradnally mim 
liorating the complexion of the heart. 
. . Leaving the ifa>mif»^/iMMs ms0ii«ti«,aiMl 
its numerous recollections , we followed the 
m Fklerim to Vioo4fwo, distant firom.Tiroli ' 
nine miles. The road w<|s so called from Mar^ 
cos Vkariut -Maxims 9 w^ t wta le firom 
livius.y paved it in the year of the city 
4B0GGXirVir. its former magnificence is confirmed 
by the substructions which s|ipported it near 
t£^ Anio^aBd fragm^ <tf bridges still visibly 
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wbich traversed streamlets , and small rayines* 
It; was only fifteen feet in width i and like the 
iia Tibiirlina^ payed with polygonal flags. We 
had MountCaiUlusio oar left » now sarmounte^ 
^rith 4 cmci&u We passed to our right , the 
ruins of the pretended villa of Syphaz, king o( 
Nttmidiaj but the inscription found, as is said, 
on iu site , with his name inscribed, in thci 
fifteenth century , is of apocryphal aathority. 
We may however infer 6nm Livius, that tha( 
African sovereign^ after having been confined 2^ 
prisraer at Alba, on the Pacine lake^ Was re^ 
moved to Tibur* where death rescued him 
from the ignominy of adorning ihe triumph o( 
Scipio, ■ . " . * • 

After passing vestigeB of anoient sepnlehreil^ 
and the remains ol^ villa incognita^ we reached 
Vico-varo, which would have escaped -the no* 
tice of posterity , had it not been mentioned, 
by Horace , as die seat of a nistic Sahin^ aenate^ 
We remarked a stratpun of lava to th^ left , the, 
origin of which perplexes anneialogists; £irna 
indications of a crater are visible in the envi- 
vonsi and the volcanic'q£iRent tiei^ asif ditqipe^ 
from the clouds. To account for this , some 
have imagined Uiat the $<^tara jbebw TivoU 
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is depreSMid rolcana; whidi certaioi appea*-^ 
ranees near the cascatelle , and a steep called 
. il monte spaccato , or the splU mountain , tend 
to confirm. 

The pictiire8<)ne rains of an aqaedncl which 

crossed the Anio » and conveyed the Aqua 
Claudia to Rome , were the only objects which 
compensated for the filth and barbarism of Vico- 
. varo. The peasants who are ill clad ^ speak a 
very uncouth dialect j thus for Vico-mro y they 
say wico^war. They fasten wooden soles to 
their feet, tied with packthread , like tiie straps 
of the old Roman sandal. The next morning 
early, we reached the confluence of the Licen- 
za (^DigeiUia) with the Teverone, (^nio), and 
after following the right bank of the former 
Stream: for about three miles , we arrived at 
Rocca Giovane , built on a steep surrounded by 
oliyes and chesnuts , and close to the site of the 
Famtm Vdcuhm ^ ni^ntioned by Horace. Va^ 
duaa has been thought , by some of his com« 
jnentaftors , the goddess of leisure ; Lifius Gi« 
raldus says it is synonimous ¥rith Minerva $ 
Varro, with- l^^iif».*The opmion of the last 
seems confirmed by the following inscription 
found npar the temple^ ' - 
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. . IMP . CAESAR . VESPASIANUS • ' 
J POWT . MAX • TBIfi • PpT • 

CENSOR . AEDEM * VICTORIAE • 
' VETUSTATE . DILAPSAM • * / 
SUA . IMPENSA . 
, . . ftESTlTUlT- 

' A prostrate brick wall corered with cement» 

and the portion of a small conduit, which sup-, 
plied die temple with water » were all that wp, 

could find of thefanum putre Vacuncd^ . 

Descending by a very rough path into die 
Yale below, we reached a group of Spanish 
chesnu^s, healthy and vigorous , like the genius 
ofthejuniable^poet, on the site of whpse Sabine 
farm they grow* G>vered with brambles, there 
are a few layers of brick-work well preserved^ 
ther^ are also two frusta of columns with 
plinths , hewn out of one stone ; and these are 
the reputed remains of the Hcmtian villa. 
There appears however to be some doubt at 
to ihe actual site. Padre Piazzi places it in a 
neigbbquring valley;^ Cluverius thinks. that it. 
was nearer Umbria; but it is, I apprehend^ 
more than probable that it stood in this valley 
of the Idcenkd , in which we easily recognize 
Digcntiuf in the village qf Bardda^ Mmdda^ 
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built on an exposed point ^ rugosus frigore 
pagus; add too the neighboorhood of the fanam 
f^acuncB 9 ajid of f^atia; while the dry and 
stony bed of the DigemUa shews that it is Uable 
to s^dden swells aUuded to by the poet: 

Mukd mole docendus aprico parcere pjratOm 

The fons Bandusios has been lately shewn 
by Mr. Hobhoiue^ to be^ia the neighboarbood 
of Yenosa, the birth-place of the bard; but 
the source^ o£ the Digentia are cold , and pure 
enough to correspond witkthe descriptive lines : 

Fons etiam rito dare nomen idoneus , ut nec * 
Frigidior Thradam » ncc purior ombiat ffebruSm 

The lofty and snow-capt Monte Gennaro \ 
vlucli makes such a figure in llie landscape' 
sei^ from Rome , surrounds the site of the, 
vifla to the wesl and south ^ and is most* likely 
the Lucretilis o£the poet. It protected bis flocks 
then equally from tlie summer heats , pJuviisque 
yenUs accompanying the scirocco. 

Be it as it may , the sclmty fia^ents whicli 
we. found, amply compensated a sultry ride up 
an arid Sabine valfey ; for of all the Latin 
poets , Horace is certainly the most original ; 
and tfae;b6st proof of this is the iinpcissibilify 
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6t iinitalii^ kim w^th tuccess. The haxmoiuoas 
majesty of Virgil, the soDorous pomp of Lucan^ 
the philosophical dignity of - LiicretiaS'y the 
apleeu and energy of Juvenal , the elegiac tea- 
dernets of Tibqlliis and Propertius , and the 
amorous fire of Ovid , •have been sometimes 
caught by good scholars. : Bat the atyle.of the 
argute Yenusian, especially in his satires and 
ibpistles , like* the grata protenfka^ of his Gly^ 
eera ; has hitherto bid defiance to the most 
refined ^IbiiAfSki^ lAv^^^ w 
both Pope and Boileau ; ^ough it must be 
confessed that we are indebted le the last £(>r a 
more perfect Art of Poetry. • - 

Quitting theiHofatian villa 9 we regained the 
via f^aUna^ and following the course of the 
Anio to our right, proceeded by the pia Sub^ 
lacensis to Subiaco , a place known in ancient 
g^ogiajftf » nnder the title of the^ Sunbrwine 
ponds f and distant from Vico-varo about twenty 
miles. We |ireseiidy crossed the Rio freddo » 
which Was transported to Rome on a course 
of arches aixty'^one miles in lmgtli» nnder the 
title of Aqua Marcia^ It corresponds with the 
descriptioB of it given by Frontimis : peni 
Um stagnino colore pra&viridi^ lein^ of an eioe'* 
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of tliat colcmr. It is thus that the Spaniards 
have their Rio uerde in a celebrated rooiaiice. 
About a mile further to the left , afe also Ae 
aourcea of the Aqua Claudia , which according 
to Pliniua , travelled to the capital on a range 
of arches not less than forty-six piiles in lengtL 
We left Aosta to our right, the ancient 2^11- 
gttsta^ built on a precipitous and insulated 
rock I in the midst of the valley. Five milea 
beyond is Subiaco , which Nero made conspi- 
cuotts with hit villa. Sublaqueum^ Under the 
lakes ^CT as we might translate it^ under the 
holier, seems an appropriate reridence tar snch 
a tyrant. Tacitus tells us that at a banquet given 
here by that abortioii » die tables were stmck 
and upset by a thunder-bolt; we should however 
remember that the Roman historians; and es- 
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.^^al apsurltmente of the Neronian villaa The 
modem town is better bailt than TiyoU, and a 
lofty and spacious feudal castle coiuinaud;> it of 
the lower ages. Hither St. Benedict retired , 
the founder of one of the most hospitable and 
sensible of the monastic orders; and a cave is 
shewn near the town , where the saint offered 
up his. orisons* Sabiaco is interesting as having 
been the first place in Italy , wh§re priming- 
presses were established ; . and ac\:ordiag to 
Tiraboschi, the works of Lactaotius, and the 
lie Oratorejoi Cicero » wer^ the first prodac-t 
tions of the first Italian press , established in a 
monastery at Sabiaco. Rock crystal is found in- 
the neighbouring cliffs. 

. We had now entered the.narro?nr defiles of . 
the Apennines, and the nidus of the Italian 
Aborigines ^ who like . , the ' autochthones .of 
Greece , despised the neighbourins tribes , who 
owed their , origin to . colonies. VV hence they 
came is matter of dispute. Cato tells us in a 
irSi^p^QUt ^ primd ItaUam tenuisse qaosdarn qui 
Aborigines appellabantur ; and Justm say^ that 
they were the first cultivators of Italy, They 
were believed by some to have come from 
Achaia. Festus speaking of them says ; Juit 

4 

m 
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gens anUquissima Italice. Their savage habita 
and life are alluded to by Virgil in the following 
line: 

Gensque nrdm truncis et duro robore nata ; 

and by Sallust : genus kommum agrestCj sine 
legibus 9 sine imperio , Uberum. alque soluUan. 
Janus and Saturnus were two of their chiefe, 
who imparted to them the rudiments of civi« 
lization \ and like the heroes of Greece , were 
subsequently deified : 

— genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuity tegesque dedit^ 

says Virgil speaking of Saturnus. Dionysiu^ of 
Halicamassus is so confused in his account of 
these Aborigines » or as some have called them 
jtbemginas , that he leaves us as much in the 
dark as before. The two insurmountable diffi- 
culties among the Italian antiquaries, are the 
origin of this race» and that of the Tuscans, 
k is amusing to trace the contradictory state* 
ments of the learned respecting the last Their 
descent perplexed the ancients, as well .as mo- 
derns. Herodotus tells us that they came from 
Lydia$ Varro, and Aristides quoted by Strabo^ 
will have it that they were Pelasgians > Bocbarta^ 
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fltuit diey cum bom Canaan, or Phamicia; 
Buonaroti ^ from Egypt i while Peiioutier', 
Freret, and others maintain that they were of 
Celtic origin. It is probable that the Abongmed 
and the Tuscans were indigenous in die strict 
sense of the word j placed in Italy by the im- 
mediate act of die Deityy like Adam in Me^ 
sppotamia- 

But circumstances had occurred , which 

threw a chill over the enjoyment , which we 
should have otherwise felt, in witnessing the 
actual condition of this uncouth tribe. There 
was one Dicesaris^ an aboriginal compound of 
bigotry, activity, and cruelty j the Caesar Borgia 
of the Apennines. At the head of a troop of 
banditti as fearless as himself, he liad spread 
terror to the gates of Rome, and had insulted, 
perhaps intimidated the authorities , by deman- 
ding a considerable ransom for an individi^al 
of note , whose person he had secured. The 
papal troops had been despatched in quest of 
him, and a few days before we left Rome, 
they had found his wife and family at the vil- 
lage of Saint Prassedij whom by a summary 
legal process, they had murdered in cold blood. 
Dicesaris in consequence* was wandering in 
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the heart of the Apennines, rabid as a woiinded 

lion , and breathing slaughfer and revenge. In- 
formed however at Sabiaco, by themagistrate, 
aiid jtajal military officer, that he had not 
been heard of, or seen in that vicinity, we 
crossed the Anio , now reduced to a streamlet , 
and we saw the mountain beyond, unde AnUna 
fluenta. Ascending for more than a league , we 
reached an extensive plain , covered with fine 
turf, bounded by a noble amphidieatre of 
Apennines, and fringed with woods to their 
very base* At the eastern extremity , rose the 
Monte Porcaro^ the ancient Mons Prceclarus^ 
prceclard magnitudinel Numerous herds were 
grazing j and here we noticed a species of thistle 
with stalks and leaves of a pale blue colour. 
We entered by a meridian sun, this silent 
forest of oak and beech , the leaves of which 
as ihey rustled, seemed to whisper Dkesaris. 
On approaching the village of Anticoli, which 
1 do not find occupying the site of any ancient 
town, we saw a multitude of peasants and 
herdsmen assembled on a sort of rude terrace, 
to witness a horse-race. 1 heir appearance was 
uncouth and picturesque in tlit extreme. Ttiey 
were ciad chiefly in sheep-skins , and wore red 
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caps. The better class were armed. They re- 
minded me of the Nogai Tartars in the aouth 
of Russia. These modern Aborigines , with 
black dishevelled^ hair, and olive complexions, 
who rent the, air with barbarous yells as we 
passed , corresponded with the description of 
' their ancestors j transmitted to us by Virgil : 

Horrida prasdpue ad gens^ assuetaqtw multo 

yenatu nemorum dun's j^quicola glebis ; 
Armati terram exercerU » semperque recentes 
Cofwedare jumt prcsdiis , et nvere rapto. 

« 

Not desirous of entering onr paUries at the 

Anticoli races, we journeyed to Alatri,(^/a- 
trium)^ a town that figures in the comedy of 
the Captives of Piautus. We arrived there at 
dusk, after having passed through a country 
wooded by nature , like the noblest parks of 
England, Alatri is one of the five Saturnian * 
cities; there are four others which claim their 
origin from that unknown hero styled Saturnus, 
They all begin with the first letter of die al- 
phabet, and are as follows : ALatri^ Anagni, 
Atina^ Arce^ and Arpino. There is something 
inexpressibly striking to the mind, on entering 
a city like Alatri , the origin of which is lost 
in the impenetrable. n:^ist of ages. There are.ng 
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cities in EDgland , of which we have any an-* 
th^jitic records* earlier dian Julias Csesari 
there are not many in France ^ we can trace 
the origin of them all, at least as soon as they 
began to assume any commercial importance* 
Ihe same will apply to the Spanish cities, 
with the exception perhaps of Tarlessus , the 
origin of which is involved in obscurity* There 
is no city in Sicily, of which we have not au-' 
tibentic data; tradition respecting the Greek 
colonies is also pretty satisfactory j but enter 
any one of the iive Satumian ^ or the tvi elve 
Etrurian cities j ask about what period were 
laid the colossal snbstructions , remains of 
which are in all more or less visible. The per- 
son whom yon interrogate , be he a Cluverius, 
is mute. You might as well hope to obtain satis- 
factory information respecting the oldest ruins 
in India , Persia , or Egypt ; which have always 
perplexed 9 and will perplex antiquaries. All 
that we can conclude is, that AUtri is a city of 
the Italian Aborigines, founded at some remote 
and unknown period , probably by Satumus « 
who after imparting some few ideas of civili-* 
zation among his followers , was venerated by 
tlem , and subsequently , with Janus , C^hose 
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tem^es ^ere common in the ApeAninea crept 

intx) Rome as the tutelar deities of the repab^ 
lie* It wouldi be well if a new Janus or Satumae 
could reappear in the Apennines , to propagate 
fresh ideas of social order ; for here are an 
unreasonable d amber of the priesthood, and 
the same exUiabilis supersUUo as in the capitaL 
If any one were to ask whether I found any 
signs of order 9 civilization, or a cheerful and 
active peasantry , (and no country offers more 
resources for the formation of the latter ,) I could 
not reply better than in the word« of the co- 
median in the Captives of Plautus : ou taa 
Soran.^ ou tan Segnian , ou ton Frousinona\ ou 
to Alatrion , per barbaricas urbes jurans. The 
lands in this part of the Apennines, are very 
unequally divided among great and small pro^ 
prietors. The xharch dignitaries, and monastic 
establishments hold at least two-thirds of them 
inmort.main.Tke Wt considerable proprietor 
are the Roman nobles, and the next, the pro- 
vincial landholders ; the agricultural classes 
.possess little or notliing. A saddle-horse costs 
from thirty to forty scudi,' a sheep, two; a 
ploughing-ox , tliirty; a draught-ox, Ibrty-live 
to &&y. scudi ; a. dozen of eggs, ten baioQc/u/ 
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xnutton and beef per pounds five; bread per 
pound, two and a half; a flask of wine , five $ 
ajQd one day s work in a vineyard , twenty bai' . 
occhL Women are employed in the fields, as 
Weil as boys; but they only receive one half 
of the men'tf wages. If their hirers allow them 
food, one half of the salary is deducted (i}/ 

On leaving Alatrt^ by an ancient gateway , 
\\e noticed considerable remains of walls , 
called Cyclopian. One of the masses presets 
an uncouth figure in relief, probably of Satur- 
nus. The style of the walls resembling those 
of ryrinlhus aud ]\]ycen<e, seen by Mr. Dod- 
well and Sir W iiliam Gell^ proclaims an almost 
antediluvian antiquity. 

We reached Veroli the nest morning « dis- 
tant from Alatri se\ en miles. It is better built 
than any place that we had seen since leaving 
Subiaco; and the churches are handsome imd 
substantial. It gave however more the idea of a 
people preparing against invasion , than engaged 
in usual peaceable pursuits. IVlany of the inha- 
bitants were assembled in the market-place » 



(i) Communicated to th^ author hj^ a trust-YVorth^ iudt* 
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armed with fasils swung across their shoulders* 
' Qui siemo barbari observed a priest, as we 
were endeavouring to procure some distant re- 
semblance to a breakfast , at a coffee-house in 
the Piazza, The appearance of his countrymen 
confirmed the truth of his observation. Veroli is 
built on the ruins of the ancient V erulce , only 
mentioned, I believe, by Florus. The view 
that it commands of the Apennines to the east, 
.and of Frusinone in the circumjacent plain, 
equals in grandeur any of the finest scenery 

' that Italy can boast 

yVe had not left Veroli five minutes > before 
the Satumian Arpino appeared on an eminence 
to the east, though fall twenty miles distant, 
and exactly as TuUius describes it in one of his 
letters to Atticus, wherein quoting Homer, 

' he says : 

TPHXEI* AAA' ArASH K0TPOTPO«OS| 

I added with all my heart, 

ornEinrE 

HS TAIHS AYNAMAI rAYK£P£2TLP0N AAAO IA£2:0AI. 

% r 

It must be observed , that the cities in the 
Apennines, like most of those that derive their 
origin from the infancy of societies , are built 
on bold eminences. We descended for more 

> 
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tiian two leagues, aad reached the vast monas^ 
tery of San Giovamd^ ooe of die wealthiest in 
the pontifical states , and situated as all similar 
establishments should be , tn complete retire^ 
ment. A few of these institutions might be 
sulopted with advantage , in every civilized 
state, provided their revenues be very mo** 
derate. When the British Henry Vlll« destroyed 
them all at one fell swoop , he did not appa«> 
rently take into account that some of his spe* 
cies are destined by nature for a life of medi- 
tation aud retreat from the ferment of the worlds 
which can no where be so effectually obtained 
US in a well-regulated monastery* On the other 
hand, these states that adopt them would do 
well to avoid imitating several of the Italian, 
and trebly catholic Spain , which pamper the 
occupants of religious houses with preposterous 
revenues , drained from the panting lungs and 
pollen muscles of whole districts. 

The country here began to assume a more 
cultivated and less pastoral appearance; and 
after traversing a tract diversified with vines, 
poplars, and maize, we arrived at a white 
cottage, surrounded with noble cypresses, 
which proved to be the . Neapolitan custom.- 
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house > and the boundary of the two stated*. 
were not long detained ; for the great bugbSar 
Dicesaris naturally mad^ us compress our porth 
manteaus into as small and invisible a sire as 
possible. The road was enlivened by a pa.r^ 
of Arpino ladies* escorted by their cavalierL t 
know not whether TuUia in her airings wiA 
her father and mother, rode like them astride* 
The custom, which ought to be honoured rather 
in the breach^ than tiie obsetvauee ^ is xiotim<f 
common with the better classes of the Roma^ 
ladies ; several of whom I have often met about 
Frascati, and the Tusculan groves, equipped 
in this manner. We might naturally conclude 
from this, that the Italian ladies are uncouth 
and masculine in their habits* Few countries 
however can boast a fair sex more happily 
disposed , than Italy. Their regular attendaiic^ 
at church, and general cultivation of music » 
preserve a serenity of temper, and suayity of 
manner, which harmonize admirably with tb^ 
female character. They may be described ^ 
moderately accomplished 5 neither do they 
bristle with mathematics, metaphysics > <>rdis* 
cussions on evanescent strata ^ or oxymuriatio 
addg. The charge of infidelity in marriage , too 
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often substantintedy id more to be attributed 

'r 

to the profligate habits of their pariners , than 
to their own inclinations. 

We' had now got complete footing in that 
part of Italy, known throughout the country 
by the name of // Begno, WhAt a multitude 
of reilections ru^h into the mind of the tra- 
veller, as he enters this interesting tract! Go 
to Amiterno, you will trace there a Sallust, 
nnrivalled for the clearness and brevity of his 
historical narration ; at Sulniona , the poet, 
who knew how to embellish subjects , which in 
the hands of an inferior genius , would only 
excite sentiments of disgust; at yent>sa, we 
find the inimitable Horace, whose villas we 
• have lately described ; at Ruvo > an £nniu8 » 
enough of w hose fragments remain , to make 
us regret the loss of his entire works. At Ta- 
ranto, we shall find an Arcliytas instituting a 
school of philosophy, which in physical scienbe» 
eclipsed any of the Athenian. Traverse in mind 
the territory between Taranto and Reggio, you 
will find it formerly inhabited by a peojile , not 
less remarkable for their knowledge of the fine 
arts and elegancies of life , than for their insti- 
tutions in jihilosophy and legislation. Ascend 
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northward by the classic grove of Agathocles,' 

and you will reach Elea , another celebrated 
seat of the Itaio-Grecian school of philosophy ; 
while at Pae;>tuai, we shall find btiil existing, 
iii0nament8 of a people,, which after a lapse of 
three thousand year^, proclaim their skill in 
architecture. 

Even in the middle ages, this country was 
distinguished i at a period too when darkness 
brooded over the rest of Europe. At Salerno, 
we discover a school , which sent forth the tirst 

* 

medical professors in Europe* before the sud 
of science had lighted up Padua; at AmaiH,^ 
a people, who had intelligence encaigh to ap- 
preciate the Pandects of Justinian. I he com- 
mercial world too will not forget that it was 
to a citizen of. Amalh, that navigation is in- 
debted for the mariner's compass. At Sessa, we 
discover a Nifo, whose works , tliough now con- 
signed to dusty shelves, proclaim him one of the 
most diligent commentators of the philosophy 
of Aristotle. At Sorrento, we find the cradle 
of the immortal poet of the Jerusalem Deli- 
vered, which holds probably the third rank 
among the great epic productions of the wond. 
Go to the Queen of the Sirens , who , though 
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did panther (i) prowk in her streets^ lias 

ways maintamed a respectable raztkin literature* 
and more especially in the fine arts. Yes » 
pierce this interesting region wheresoever yon. 
choose, yon will find it always polcamc ymtb. 
the iiuest genius j from the days when Pytha- 
goras propagated his doctrines in^thesonth ^ 
down to those of a Cimarosa , in whom the 
powers of harmony were centred ! 

The encreasing roar of the falls of the Ga- 
rigliano , interrupted the above Teflections ; 
and after passing through the village of Isola , 
situated as its name implies, and so surrounded 
by failing waters , that the inhabitants are con- 
demned to a perpetual stunning, we began to 
ascend the bold ridge on which Arpino stands. 
To our right > embosomed in a wood of oaks, 
was the villa cf a Neapolitan nobleman. The 
^enery comjuanded by this ridge, which im- 
proved every step we tock for a whole league , 
baffles ail description. To our left was the vale 
of Sora t fertilized by the Litis and Fibrenus ; 
while to the right , appeared valley beyond 
valley, Apennine beyond Apennine, spreading 

(i) JLa Lonza di Oantew 

« 
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^ir shaggy and purple smmtiits even to tlie 

conAne^ of Daunia. We entered the southern 
gate of Arpino, just as the sank son was crimp 
soning the west with flakes of fire. 
< The information that :we derive from the 
ancieut historians respecting Arpinum^ is very 
scanty* Its antiquity however is so remote » 
that Saturnus , as 1 have before remarked , is 
its reputed founder. Those however who affirm 
that it was bailt by that God, or hero, may 
as well say, that they know nothing about its 
origin. Glavelli, aa hisloriographer of Arpino, 
boldly asserts that it is upwards of a thousand 
years older than Rome , but the vanity of the 
Italians is no where more remarkable than in 
treating of the origin of their cities (i( Mid- 
dieton errs in stating that it was a . city of the 
Samnites; we find &om Livius, that though 
occupied by that warlike people, it was inclu* 
ded in the territory of the Vokci. In ixmune* 
ration of the spirit which the iohabitants dis* 
played in repelling the martial Samnites , it 
obtained the privileges of a mumcipium^ without 
suffrage ^ and subsequently annexed to the Tii. 



(t) Glar. Stork d'Arpiao , p. 7, JNapoli, 1618. 
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bus Cornelia , obtained brom the eeps^e » the 
right of suffirage in the nomination of its ma- 
gistrates! and the full prerogatives of a munici* 
pium (i). Clavelli relates, that by the Porta 
dell* Arco^ a gateway of the old city , the mo- 
nument of Satumns existed in his time, con- 
sisting of a pyramid of Cyclopian stones, with 
a falx in relief, and the following versea in- 
scribed : 

CONDITUR • HIC • PRIMUS ' 

SATURNUS • MORTE • DEOKUM • 

iLuus • mrERio • 

ARPINLM • FUNDAMINA • SUMPSIT • 

I saw indeed, near this gateway, some vast 
Cyclopian stones, which still go by the name 
of il Monumento , laid on each other like the 
{yjus incerium of Vitruvius , but nothing resem* 
bliug a pyramidal nioiiuinent , or inscription. 
According to the same author , the church of 

____ * 

('i) A. U. C. cccGXLviii. Modem anno Sora^ Arpinum^ 

Consentia ropia d'Samnitibus biemuo post jirpina* 

tihttS civitas data De Pormianis , Fundanisque 

municipibus , ft Jrjnnotifnts , C. P'al. Taypo^ tribunus ple- 
bis y proniuliiarit y ut its sitfjru^ii Ictiu , {iiam ante sine 
suffragio haluf^rant civitatem,) esset, — Liv. IX. c. Sa* 
X. c. I. XAXVm. c 5& 

Santa 
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Santa Maria was a temple of Mercurius La^ 
nanus J or Mercury propitious to the clothiers; 
. and that of San Michele^ in which nine nichea 
are still discernible , a temple of the Muses. 

The inhabitants testify in various ways , ve- 
neration for their illustrious townsman; in doing 
which J they only pay a debt of gratitude j for 
the orator in one of his letters says, Non da^ 
bito quia scias quhm diligenter soleam munici* 
pes meos Arpinates tueri (i). There is dso a 
letter to Brutus , in which he recommends the 
delegates of Arpinum , and esp^ally one 
Quintus Fttfidius , to his protection. 

TO HIS Brutus* 

\ in a former letter ^ I recommended to your 
notice the delegates of Arpinum collectively^ 
and with great earnestness^ In - this ^ I more 
particularly request your good offices in favour 
of Quintus Fufidius^ wiA u^hom I Uve in terms 
of strict friendship, I beg you to consider this 
Of adding weight tOt Hot as detracting frcm^ 
my former recommendatory letter. He is the 
son4n»law of Marcus Cesstus ^ one of my best 



(i) £p* Famil. XUI. ep. 2i 
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friends; and lie served under me in Cilicia^ as 
milUarj tribune ; in which office he so conducted 
himself^ that I may rather be said to OU^e him 
obligations^ than he, me. He is moreot^er , not 
Unacquainted with the literary pursuits common 
to us both; and this^ I am persuaded^ will en^^ 
sure him an additional claim to your esteem.. 
Receive him then^ I beseech you ^ with nil pas* 
sible kindness f and use what ii/fiuence you may 
have in calling forth his exertions as faifoutably 
as possible » in that mission , which he has un* 
dertaken contrary to his own inclinations , and 
solely in compliance with my wishes. For he is 
ambitious^ as all good citizens naturally are , to 
obtain the good opinion of our municijjaliLY ; 
neither is he indifferent to mine ; lespiscia /y as 
I persuaded him to accept the charge;, which he 
has taken in hand* He cannot fail cf success^ 
if tJiis letter shall procure your good services 
in his behalf — Fare thee ^Hl (i ). 

I lyas not then surprised at finding in Arpino 
a Teatra mi Collegio Tulliano, Several of the 
modem inkabitants Lave borne the pra:nomina 



(0 £p. FamU. XIII. ep. 12. 
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of Marco TuUio; how l^v they may have suited i 
we Will not inquire too scrupulou<>ly. We 
tead too of one Marco TulUo Cicerone^ a dis^ 
tinguislied officer of Arpino, who with the 
words cedat toga amds on his lips* cut off 
the hand of the governor of the castle of St. 
Angelo , at the sacking of Rome by C^harles V* 
with one stroke of his sabre (i). The insignia 
of the city consist CNily of the imposing initials 
M, T* C. the inhabitants wisely preferring* 
Utters to arms. 

In the same manner that the memory of 
Pindar saved Thebes , and the name of Aris- . 
totle, Stagira; so did Ae citizens of .Arpino 
escape the ravages of war from the celebrity 
of their tow. For in the wars between Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, and the House of Anjou, 
for the Neapolitan throne, Piiis the second, * 
the ally of the firsts gave orders to his general ^ 
Napoleone Orsini , who had been soccessfiil in 
his cause, to spare the Arpinates^ who had 
sided with the French : Parce Arpinatibus^ 
cried the generous pontiff, ob Caii Marii, et 
MarcU TuilU memoriam (2). 

(1) Clav. Storia d'Arpino, p. 255. 
(3) Campana Yit, Pii 11. 
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The people of Arpino are in better condition 
than their neighbours in the ponlifical estate. 
The reasons ar^ simple : one is , that the exe- 
cutive power is not vested in the hands x^f the 
priesthood in the kingdom of Naples ; the 
other, that there exists an active manufafctory 
of jcloths i which , though inferior to the 
English , are reckoned equal to the best else« 
where manufactured in the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. 

The art of dyeing flourished anciently in 
Arpinb^ as is proved by the following inscrip- 
tions,, found near ruins called U iorri Jul* 
lotdche. 

1. 

« 

P. GAVIUS. C. F. . . . ; 

CN. LONGIDIUS 

CN. TULLIUS. . . . . . 

M. COSSINIUS. 

TUBBM MAJ ; 

. £T INFERiOB. . • « . 

II. 

ACERRO ....Z 
ITERUM EXTRUXrr. 
... .£T TURREIS...; 
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III. 

TINGERE LICEAT • 
. * . . MATBEDIUS • 

i ATAEDIUS. 

. The first is mteresting , for we discover the 
' name of a TuUins , one of the partners probably 
in the manufactory. It tends to confirm the 
statement of Dio Cassias who teUs ns that 
Cicero's father was a fiiiler. The third shews 
that the Roman munidpal manofactnrers took 
out licenses.) like the English ale-house keepers. 
It will be rentembered that our Blackstone was 
eon of a dier. It would appear that the diers are 
destined to famish the great expounders of 
law, and consequently to be <2ea//i/^^.r. Remains 
of the ancient Cloaca are still sees Bear,the> 
Porta deW Arco; and it is of stupendous ma-' 
soiury. An inscriptioa recording it^ is preserved 
. in the house of Signor Yito* 

.T....- 

GLUAG&S FAGIUND . . : 

CO£A £iD£MQU£ 

FROBAEUNT. 

Observe the Yoldcian Coerantnt for Curarun^ 
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The following inscription found under the 
church of S. Maria di Cwita f leads us to con- 
clude that it occupies the site ot the temple of 
Mercurius Lanarius , or Mercury of the Clo^ 
ihifirs. 

PLUM. SACRUM. 

^ TRI MERCURIC. LAN. 

r cam. TULLI. L. s. 

Here the name of a Gilician fireedman of 

one of the 2uLUi occurs. 

Immured in the walls of the church of Smf 
Antonio is a bas-relief represeating three fe- 
males of the Fnftdian family ^ with the following 
inscriptions : 

P. FUFIDIUS. NOTUS. FECIT. V. 

FUFIDIAE. P. F. FUFIDIAE, P. F. FUFIDIAE. P. F. 
NOTAE. SORORI. AUGE. MATRI. SATURNINAE. 

Fufidius was an illustrious lawyer of Arpi- 
nnm; and he is reccnnmended by the orator , 
as we find in the above quoted letter, to Bru- 
tus. The fundus Fufidianus^ which was in the 
environs of Arpino, occurs in the correspon- 
dence with Atticus. 

The last is in the house of Signor Yito^ and 

records another temple at Arpinum* 
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A. EIGIUS. C. F. . • . . 

T. AGUSIUS. T. F, SIFILUS. 
I AL FUFti>IUS. M. F. 

AEDEAl. D£. S. P. 

Here too we find the name of Fufidius. Bat 
tliid monament is iBterestiag, for il meutioiu 

an Agusiiis ^ tlie iaJividaal jierliaps who ac- 
eompanied the orator in exile. He is noticed 
by him in the following epistle to Pubiius Ser- 
viiitis; 

IVL T» Cicero to Publius Sfiamius, 

uis Colleague. 

Since our friend Mp is so manifest , I am 
under the obligation of recommending to your 
good offices many individuals; not that I expect 
that you should shew the same attention to aU, 
Titus Agusius , who never abandoned me in 
the darkest hour of adversity^ who was mf 
constant companion in dangers and joumies both 
by land and sea ^ is the bearer of this. Uts af^ 
fection for me is so great , that he would not 
euen now quit me^ without my permission, I 
entreat you then to, look upon him as one of my 
most valuable, friends. You cannot confer a 
clearer testimony of your good will , thm hjy^ 
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proving that ihii letter will be of infwile use 

to him (i). ' • 

On referring to die correspondence with 
Serviu3> I find also one Cossinius bearing a 
letter of recommendaticn. M. Cossinius appears 
in the first of the above inscriptions. In a letter 
to AtticuSy the orator speaking of his deaths 
says : De Cossinio doleo ; dilexi hominem. There 
is another inscription on the pedestal of a sta^ 
tue in the house of Signer Cardelli, and sup- 
posed to relate to Marias. 

€• M. ...... 

COS. VU. PR. TRIB. PL. . • . 
Q. AUG. Ta. MIUTUM. 

And so nmch for the inscriptions preseryed 

at Arpino. 

I remarked, I thought, a promptitude of in- 
tellect, and fluency of discourse in the inhabi- 
tants , which are not observable in those of the 
environs of .Home ^ attributable perhaps to the 
fine elasticity of the air , and confirming what 
Cicero remarks somewhere, in the De Naturd 
Deorum » diat moimtaineers are of finer org^ , 

(0 £p. Fftoul. ^OIL ep. 71. 
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and quicker susceptibility » tlian the nadves of 
plains and vallies. The pure air of Arpino is 
. also favourable to female beauty: and when 
seen in pertection ia Italy, where is it more 
fsiscinatingf 

The main street, which is very narrow, 
leads to a Piazza^ where workmen were ac- 
tively employed in building a new town-hall , 
with niches destined to receive statuea of JVIa^ 
rius and Cicero, Here there is a fountain ^ 
flanked by two towers > with an eagle springing 
from the centre. The towers are symbols of 
IVIarias and Cicero; and the eagle is emble- 
matic of the power of Rome.. ^ 

The wretchedness of the inn (\£ inn it conld 
be called,) was in some measure compensated 
by the ludicrous appearance of some strolling 
players , who were preparing to give their ex-i 
hibition in the Teatro TuUiano. The apart, 
meat was the counterpart of Hogarth's well- 
known print. The host, who appeared fit to be 
major-domo to Dlcesaris ^ strangling a half- 
starved fowl in the door -way;-— hia sister, a 
Tullia in her features, a Maritornes in her 
mind, stirring with her black and greasy hand^ 
an immense sallad , who though barbarous , ap- 
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peared good , and except when engaged with 
the kitchen utensila, Tanaquil herself could 
not have Leen busier with the distalit > a quackp- * 
doctor, ameagre and grotesque figure rehearsing 
his part 9 a hero, and a pretty girl who was 
to be rescued by his prowess, at least fur- 
nished us with a subject for merriment, which 
we had no right to expect in so remote a town 
in the Apennines. W e followed this Thespian 
band to the theatre, where diey sustained their 
parts with spirit , and their action and rehearsal 
was not spoiled by those artificial gestures and 
screams usually seen and heard in the greater 
dieatres of Italy. The orchestra, composed only 
of five violins, serenaded the spectators, when 
the drop-scene was letdown, which displayed 
ill-painted busts of iVlarius and Cicero* Ih^ 
applause was loud and frequent; the audience 
apparently determining to abide by their ancient 
character of belonging to the fidelis^ et simplex^ 
et fautrix suorum regio (i). It is not in the 
greater theatres of Italy , that the stranger can 
hope to form a good idea of Italian acting- I 
was more pleased with the pure^ nnsophisti- 



(i) Pro FUacio, loc* citat* 
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cated style of represenUtion exhibited by thi$ 
company at Arpino, than at the greater theatres 
of Milan, Turin, Florence, and iNaples. A 
comedy of Goldoni seen in the afternoon in 
tk^ venerable amphitheatre at Verona, will 
afford a higher satisfaction than representations 
at Venice » or the greater capitals. I'his must 
be attributed to the too great prevalence of 
music in Italy , which infects jictors of respec- 
table , but not of high powers, with singsongs 
and operatic gesticulation. 

On returning to the inn, we found to our 
dismay that the only single apartment in the 
house was reserved for the Thespian band. 
,We required the . major-domo to take a rule 
to shew cause why fatigued strangers , who had 
come from Home to Arpino, should not b.e 
acconunodated as well as a company of strolling 
players. This w^as followed by a vehement 
Philippic on the part of our host, delivered in 
the uncouth Neapolitan dialect, pro Rosciis 
ccfnUfsdis ; by which we soon ^discovered that 
we were non" suited.. We even put up with.ji 
truss of hay in a contiguous out '•house, sepa- 
rated^ oqly from^th^. sneezing cattle » by a thin 
partition. 
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The actnal population of Arpino is between* 

ten and eleven thousand souls. It gave birth to- 
Giuseppe di Cesare » better known by the title 
of U cavalier Arpino ; whose frescos at Rome 
and Naples » betraying a genins rather florid 
than powerful , rank him perhaps among artists 
* of the second class in Italy. He has been com-* 
niemorated in the following madrigal by Ma- 
rini, esteemed one of the best in the kalian 
language : 

Nasce in Arpin Giuseppe ^ ed in Arpino 
Nacque U piii xhiaro didior Latino, 
pari in ambi h lo stile ^ e sono uguali 

Gli artifiy^ e i colori , 

B, le glorie , e gli onori r » 
[ Quei parlando perd difei^er seppe 

La vita de moriaU; 

Ma iu tacendo sai 
Donar la vita a chi nan fd$se mm. 

There has existed for many years , a phil- 
harmonic society at Arpino, which has sent 
to various parts of Europe several distinguished 
performers ^ both vocal and instrumental^ among 
them 9 one Siguora Sperduti, prima cankttrica. 
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0ssoluta at the opera ia London , and who died 
there about the middle of the last century. 
Before dawn 9 swarming with fleas, we quit- 
^ ted with no small satisfaction oar pestiferoat 
inn; and ascending almost immediately a very 
•teep rock , reached in about half an hour, Ar- 
piao vecchio^ which occupies the site of the 
ancient town. On entering the gateway, we 
were greeted with the following inscription , of 
no remote date : 

ARPINUM . A . S ATURNO . CONDITUM . 
YOLSGORUM . CIVITATEM . 
ROMANORUM . MUNICIPIUM . 

MARQ . TULLn . aCERONIS . 
ELOQUENTIAE . PRINCIPIS . 
ST. GAU .MARU . SEPTIES. CONSUUS . PATRUM . 
INGREDERE . VIATOR . 
HING . AP • IMPERIUM . TRIUMPHAUS . 
AQUILA . EGftESSA . 
URBI . TOTUM • ORBEM . SUBEGIT • 
EIUS . DIGNITATEM . AGNOSGAS . 
£T . SOSPES . ESTO . 

• 

Ejus Mgmtalem agnownus; and the Cice^ 
rone^ a title which has singular force here ^ 
ahewed 08 hard by, an ancient datem, foun* 
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datioii8 of old walla ^ and three subterraneoas 

arches, called by the inhabitants, i muri di 
Cece^ (quasi muri Ciceroms,) thought by Cla- 
velli , to be the ruins of the paternal mansion 
of the Ciceros^ which Quintusi brother of the 
orator , inherited ; while the villa below , near 
die confluence of the Fibrenus and Liris » de* 
voK ed on IViarcus , after the death of their 
father (i). 

Contiguous is a Cyclopian arch , older , I 
have little doubt , than the oldest stones of £.ix« 
• Hum antiquissimum. This arch is interesting, 
as presenting a perfect point, and proving that 
tliat characteristic of what is called the Gothic 
style, is even antecedent to the Roman, or 
circular arch. It consists only of eleven colossal 
stones laid on each other without cement. The 
accomplished Signora Dionigi in her f^iaggi 
nel Lazio , has given an elegant engraving of 
this arch, which she calls la porta acuminata 
d'Arpino^ as well as of the Cyclopian ruins 
still seen in Aiafri , Atina> and the other Sa- 
turnian cities. Several towers of the ancient 



(i) Cic. Ep. ad Alt. XIII. ep. 46. PluUrch. 19 Giceron. 
and Clay. Storia d*Ai-pino , p. 17.. 
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walls are still standing, origioally of Romaii 
work, but probably added to in the middle 
ages. They are evidently of a much later date 
than the above-mentioned arch. We were 
shewn here too the vestiges of a street , perhaps 
the via Grceca , noticed by the orator in one 
of his letters to Quintus : ibam forth uid GrcBcd^ 
cum tucB literce mihi reddilce sunt. This street, 
which is covered with irregular flags, like the 
via Appia , is now called la via Cicero. Tracks 
of the old wheels are here visible , as at Pompeii. 

There exists near Arpino , a monastery in- 
habited by monks of the order of La Trappe , 
which goes by the name of Casamari , (quasi 
dqnuis Marii^ perhaps occupying the site of his 
villa called Cirrhceaton^ whither he retired after 
his long military services (i). On the other 
hand, it is to be observed that there is a village 
near the Liris, called Ceveriiate^ a corruption 
probably of Cirrhmaton^ the name of the IVia* 
rian viUa. We hoped in vain for some 



flutarch. ia Mario. 

ClaveiU absurdJ/ pretends that the Marian oak existed in 
his time, (4. O. 1600 determuMd to make it eanescere 
stBcUs UmumerabiUbuSm 
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NwUUt fulva Jovis , mirandd visa figurd^ 

steering her mazy flight from the ApeDnines t 
to declare by her perching , the actual site. 

But the memory of this miUtary man of Ar- 
piniim* in spite of his imposing attitudes in the 
Mintumensian marshes , and under the walls of 
Carthage 9 was quickly banished by the m^ic 
spell of 

Cedent amia to gee ^ concedat laurea linguce^ 

and having gratified our curiosity wiih the ve- 
nerable ruins of Arpino vecchiOy we seated our- 
selves by irhe porta aoumiaata , and enjoyed the 
view of the rising sun gradually throwing his 
crimson tints over the majestic Apennines 9~ 
type, I thought, of the widely extended in- 
fluence of the mind of the Man of Arpinum. 
For where is the school which does not echo 
.with his sentences I Where the statesman, 
whose speech does not acquire dignity by their 
adoption? Where the advocate, whose argu- 
ments are not strengthened by an occasional 
resort to his terse and sonorous periods ? VV here 
* the philosophical or mpral essay , which does 
not acquire force by his illustrations I W here 

in 
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in .fine, the typographer , who does not boast 

of. publidhinj^ a correct and spieiidid edition of 
his immortal works? llie.very stones prating 
of his wliereabouis , almost seemed to utter to 
our ears the lines of Siiius Itaiiciis 

TulUus cBrcAds raptabat in agmina turmas , 
Re gin progenies ^ et Tutlo sanguis ah alio, 
indole proh I quantd juvenis^ quantumque daturus . 
AusonicB popuUs ventura in S4eci4la dvem. 
Jlle super Gangem^ super exauditus et Jndos ^ 
Jmplebit terras i^oce , et Jurialia bella 
FulnUne campescet Unguis ^ nec cuique reiinquet 
Par decus etoquil cuiquatn sperare nepatum. 

If we wanted testimonies respecting the birth- 
place of the consummate orator , his own words 
would clear all doubt. Hcec est mea , et hujus 
fiatris mei germana patria; hUic enim .orti stirpe 
antiquissimd sumus : hie sacra ^ hie genus ^ hie 

maforum multa ifesUgia hoc ipso in loco 

me scito esse natum .... itaque hanc esse meum 
pairiam prorsibs nunquam negabo (i). 

Pompeius said tliat Rome was bound by 
eternal gratitude to tlie municipality of Arpi- 
Hum , for having furnished her with two savi- 



(i) Legg. n. sub inlr. 
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oars. Hottensius too, in an emphatical sentence, 
thus addre66ecL his iriend and rival in lull se- 
nate : Fateor te esse ex eo mutucipio, et addo 
etiam ex eo municipio , unde salus Iiuic urbi et 
imperio iierum exorta est ( i ) . 

We iullowed the rough and rapid descent 
to the Fibrenasy and presently entered a wood 
of very fine oaks, uhich, as the soil is a stiff 
loam , floarish luxuriantly about Arpino. These 
no doubt are the descendauts iu a riglit iiue of 
the Arpinatium quercus mentioned by the orator 
in the De Ltegihus. Ego locum cestaLe umbro- 
siorem vidi mmquam , permultis locis aquam pro^ 
Jluentem , et earn uberem. Such are the words 
of Cicero in a letter to Quintus, descriptive df 
the villa of his Lrotlier at Arce, iii the neigh- 
bouring country; such too is the picture of this 
. wood, which the heat of the sun made every 
moment, more grateful. The encreasing warmth 
invited several vipers from their holes j and the 
common lizards, larger than in the Campagna 
di Roma y Were very numerous. Our guide in- 
formed us that a species is occasionally seen in. 
the environs of Arpino , two feet in length , and 
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called il Raccolo^ of a bright yellow colour; 

die bite of which is dangerous. JNo part ot Italy 
north of the Galabrias, is so much infested with 
the reptile and insect tribe as the Abruzzos* 
Scorpions and tarantulas are found ; and fleas 
are so numerous and voracious » that we noticed 
the brawny chests of the peasantry scratched 
raw from their attacks. It may then be imagined 
how strangers suffer, who import fresh blood 
distilled from tlie wholesome beef and generous 
port-wine of England* The Abate . Pacichelli, 
in his Regno di Napoli in Prospettiva ^ states 
that a town near the Fucine lake, was so in* 
fested with venomous reptiles and insects , as to 
cause the inhabitants to abandon it to min ( i)« 
Virgil seems to allude to the frequency of poi- 



(i) Peima poBtain rmna^ deshabitata , gCA per la maliU 
tu^ne degU animali velenost. — - The inhabitants of Penna 

vvere not so fortunate as their ancestors ; who if we may be- 
lieve Solhius , and Servius , had the powerful living antiseptics 
of Cirre and Medea* to deliver them from these pests : Gen* 
tern Marsdrum serpentibus Mcesam esse; Cireen , jtngUUun^ 
vicimam Eudno 0ceup4ste ferum; ibique salubri seieiuid 
^am haberi. Soliik Vm. 

Medea dicitur ad Italiam pervenisse , et eirei. F^tdnum 
lacum habitantes docuit remedia GO/Urd serpences, 5erviu» 
«d ^leid. yiL 
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sonous animals in the neighbourhood , when 
he introduces one of his heroes from the banlu 
of llie Fucinc lake, and whom he describes 
as celebrated for his skill in curing the bites of 
the IVIarsic serpents. 

Quin et Marrubid s'cjiit de gente sacerdos , 
Fronde super galeam^ et feUd comptus oUvd , 
. Archipfd regis missu , fortissinms Umbro, 
Vipereo generi ^ et grmnter spirantibus hydris^ 
Spargere qui somnos^ ccuituquemojiuque solebat^ 
Mulcebatgue iras^ et morsus arte let^abat. 
Scd non Dardardce medicari cuspidis ictum 
Ei^aluit ; neque eum juvcre in vulnera cantus 
Swnmferi^et Marsis queesit£e in montibus herbcs^ 
Te nemus An^tite , yitred te Fucimts undd^ 
Te Hquidijlevtre lacus I 

Umbro the priest , the prond Marrubians led 
By kiDg Archlppus sent to Turniu'aid, 
And peacefol olives orowa'd his hoaiy head. 
His wand and holy words the serpent's rage, 
^nd venomM wounds of vipers could assuage. 
Hp ^^ lien he pleas'dwith powVful juice to steep 
Their temples > shot their eyes in pleasing sleep. 
But Tain were Marsian herbs , and magic arl^ 
To cure the wound pven by Dardan dait* 
Yet his untimely fate tb' Angitian woods 
la sighs xemurmur'd to the Fucine floods. 
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Mineral waters are common , especially near 
the lAnsi but they have not been analysed! 
and there is a mountain between Arpino and 
Atina abounding with iron, but no shafu have 
been sunk. The neighbouring Apennines are 
rich in marbles wliich are breccia^ Jior di 
persicOf white , and schiziaio rosso. 

A grand and irregular chain of mountains 
skreened from our view the Fucine lake> a sheet 
of water forty-seven miles in circumference, 
and the largest of the Italian lakes south of the 
IVlilanese. It no where exceeds twenty iathoms 
in depth. Strabo however compares it to an 
inland sea, lashing the shores with its waves* 
It is also noticed by Lycophron ; and by Vir- 
gil , in the passage above quoted. The Fucine 
lake is memorable from the stupendous emis- 
sary undertaken by the emperor Claudius j the 
object of which was to discharge the waters 
into the Liris, only three miles from the lake, 
and to bring the bed into cultivation* Such 
difficulties however did the intervening moun- 
tains present, that the cutting of the subterra^ 
neous canal, occupied incessantly for eleven 
years, thirty thousand men. It appears from 
Suetonius 9 that Juaus meditated this uaderta- 
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king. Augustus, of not such brilUaot talents^ 
but of sounder sense , would have nothing to 
say to the iVlarsi, who repeatedly sohcited of 
him permission to drain the lake. At last it was 
undertaken by Claudius, non minus compendii 
spe quhm glarim^ says Suetonius. Fliniu8 gives 
us a striking picture of the difliculty of the en- 
terprize : Ejusdem Claudd inter maximk memo^ 
randa duxerim^ quamvis destitutum successoris 
odio f montem perfomm ad locum Fucinum 
emittcndum ^ inenarrabili profecto impeiidioj et 
operarum muUUudine per tot annas , dan out 
corrwatio aquarum qua terrenus mons erat , ege^' 
reretur in vertice machinis , out silex cmderetur^ 
cmniaque inlus in tenebris fierenty quce neqae 
condpi ammo , nisi ab iis qui Pidire , neque hu^ 
mano sermone enarrari possunt I To commuDi- 
cate light and air to the workmen , ihafts were 
sunk with incredible labour, some perpendi- 
cular 9 others horizontally inclining. Of these 
twenty-two have been discovered; and one, 
which was not long since cleared of rubbish , is 
five hundred palmi deep , and twenty in width. 
One of the inclined cunicuU nearest the lake , 
is about one hundred palmi in depth , and thirty 
in widths another perpendicular 9 and conti«« 
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guous, is three hundred deep, and fifteen ia 
width i and a fourth » near the exit qf the eniis- 
sary towards the Liris , is four Iiundred palmi 
in depth, and fifteen in width. The preparation^ 
completed, Claudius determined to outdu Au- 
gustus in the splendour of the spectacle^ Jn a 
Naumachia given by the latter, eighteen thou- 
sand combatants were embarked in small barks^ 
Claudius employed nineteen thousand combat- 
ants, who manned large gailies. The emperor 
was seen to stagger round the lake , urging them 
to iight, partly by entreaties, partly by threats : 
lacus non sine foedd vacillatione discurrens, par^ 
tim minandoy partim adhorlando^ ad pugnam 
compuUt A splendid banquet was prepared for ' 
the emperor and his suite , close to the emissary; 
Imt it appears diat the imperial guests fled pre-> 
cipitateiy, as soon as the sluices were opened » 
pamc-struck by the rombo dell* aria ^ and con« 
vulsion of the earth, occasioned by the suddea 
intromission of such a weight of water into so 
confined a space : vis aquarum prorumpens^ 
proxima trahebat^ convulsU uUerioribuSj el sonitu 
exierritis. The operations were imperfectly 
conducted by a clumsy engineer to a clumsy* 
emperor ; non satis depre^sum opus ad lacus Una 
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t^el media. The circumjacent shores must Lave 
presented an extraordinary appearance. The 
ridiculous and untoward gestures of the empe- 
ror (i), the intrigues of the empress to rain 
rSarcissus> the anxiety of the engmeer destined 
probably to explore his oWn emissary in case of 
failure j the silver Triton rising from the water, 
and blowing the signal for the combat, the 
Apennines lined w ilh myriads of spectators , 
the shouts of the praetiMian guards » the groans 
of the criminals destroyed by the catapullce and 
baiistcB^ must have presented an union of the 
bizarre and sublime^ never probably before, and 
- certainly never since realized. 

The banditti in the fastnesses above Sora, 
deterred us from visiting this interesting sheet 
of water , now called il lago di Celano, We 
felt no small regret at this disappointment 9 for 
Alba, which retains its ancient name, and 
where Domitian instituted literary combats » 
presents considerable remains of its polygonal 
Cyclopian walls ^ besides ruins of a theatre , 

(i) Claudius however was otilj hem'}' as an emperor.-— 
He had a cultivated iniRd, and was fund of literature. Sue- 
tonius teliU us that he wrote a defence oi Cicero against Omt 
iiSpQraioiui'of Asiniuft (#aUitf« 
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■ amphitheatre, and temple, now converted into 
a charch. Alba too is of note^ as having been 
the fortress, where the Roman senatje confined 
their illustrioas prisonera; among others, Sy- 
phax , Perseus king of IVlacedon , and his son, 
Alexander* A mined Doric temple is also seen 
on the site of Angitia (i). 

But the Fibrenus rolling its crystal flood in 
the vale below, presently banished aU thoughu 
on the Fucine lake , and the extravagant projects 
of Claudius. JVlany streams celebrated in story 
and song disappoint the traveller : 

Dumb are their fountains , and their channels drj ; 

but in the course of long travels , I never met 
* with so abundant and lacid a current as the Fi- 
•breniis, the length of the stream considered, 
which does not exceed four miles and a half. , 
^ It flows with great rapidity j and about thirty , 
or thirty-iive feet in width near the Ciceronian 
isles, is generally fifteen, and even twenty in 
deptk Larguj exundans, like the genius of 
of him, who had so often trodden its banks* 



(i) Tacit. Ann. XII. Sueton. in Claud, Sanseverino ^ot. 
ad Tacit, and lav. JUi2L la. XL\. 36. 
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Equidem qui nunc primum hue venerim^satiari 
nonqueo; ma gnificasque villas^ et pavimentamarm 
morea , et laqueata tecta contemno* Ductus ver^ 
aquarum quos UU Nilos et Euripos pocant , quis^ 
non^ cum hcec videat^ irriseriti (l) The water 
even in the intensest heats, retains an icy cold- 
ness, wliich it communicates to the Garigliano^ 
a property noticed by Qaintus, in the dialogue 
T)e Le gibus, Lirim mullo gelid ior em facit ; nec 
Mm uUum hoc frigidius flumen atiigi^ dm ad, 
jiuilta accesserim^ ut vix pede tentare idpossim* 
7 hough the thermometer was above 8o^. in 
the sliade , the hand plunged for more than a 
few seconds into the Fibrenns, caused a com- 
plete numbness j and the breeze waited by itsi 
rapid current, inhaled with force, occasioned 
that sensation which we call in lingland , selling 
the teeth on edge. This classic stream , the noiso - 
of whose waters is lieard in the senates and 
tribunals of the civilized world , now goes by 
the name of it Jiume della Posla, It forms two 
islands, which will presently be noticed more^ 
circumstantialiy. On the Isola dl Carnclla, or 
upper islet 9 there is a picturesque overshot 

(i) De Legg. II, «ul> iuiu 
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mill belonging to tlie kingi and close by, is a ' • 
very ancient tower » nearly overgrown with 
ivy, and known in tlie country by the name 
of la torre di Cicerone* It stands insulated , nei- 
ther could 1 discover traces of any contiguous 
building. (See Frontispiece f Fig, i.^ Conti- 
nuing our walk by the margin of the Fibrenua, 
among vines and pollard poplars , for about 
another mile , we arrived at the abandoned 
convent of San Domenico , built on the site f 
and with the fragments of the Arpine villa of 
Cicero. It occupies three sides of a square , one 
of which is the church , which has also a large 
subterraneous chapel , supported by shafts of 
one stone. Indicia of the corrupt Roman style 
called in England , Saxon , are observable 
throughout the buildln<: j which was erected 
A. D. loSo. Fragments of marble pavements , 
^nd opus reticulatum y columns y bases , capitals, 
irises, detruncated consular statues, and busts, 
lie scattered in the court-yard , or are immured 
in the walls of the monastery. The most in- 
teresting I found in the wall of the chapel facing 
the courts and they shew that the Doric order 
chiefly prevailed in the Arpine villa. (See 
Frontispiece f Figs. 2, 3, 49 ^» 6.) Two 
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of the fragments are probably of a composite 

frise j and one set ins to picture the Mariaa 
eagle. Nothing but the memory of Tullius could 
have made me stand more than an hour to sketch 
these fragments in a scorching sun reverberated 
from the gleaming walls j and 1 hailed the mo- 
ment of entering the Amalthea, and declaiming 
with the brother oi the orator , sed in insulam 
ventum est ; 1 can truly add hdc perb nihil amag'* 
72LUS ! And here we Icit the force of what Tul- 
lius says, speaking of the relief afforded by the 
recollection of past pleasures to actual pain : 
ut si quis (Bstuans^ ciim vim catoris non facUh 
palialur , recordari veUt^ se aliquando in Arpi^ 
nati nostra f geUdis fiuminibus drcumfusum fum 
is&e (i). With us it was the reverse, the pre- 
sent pleasure banishing the past and painful 
circrls of the solar heat. 

1 here appears however to be some doubt 
which of the two islands formed by the Fibre- 
sus, is the real Amaltliea^ for it is certain that 
there is an ambiguity in the words of Quintus 
Cicero , in the above-mentioned dialogue^ who 
says: Vt enim hoc quasi rostra findilur FU^ertus ^ 

(0 Tqsc. Qtiaest. V. 26. 
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€t dwisus CBquaUler in duos partes latera hccc 
aUttit , rapidkque dilapsus , citd in unum corijluit^ 
et tantum complectitur quod satis sit modicas pa*- 
hzstrcB , loci; quo effecto^ tanquam id habuerit 
operis^ ac muneris^ ut hanc nobis ejficeret sedera 
ad disputandum^ stdiim prascipitat in Ldrim^ et 
quasi infamiliam patriciam uenerit^ amiltit no^ 
men obscurius. The words cild in unum confiuii 
certainly appear at first sight, more applicable 
to the Isola di CarneUa^ or upper isle. (See the 
topographical sketch.) On the otlier haxid, sta* 
tun pra^cipitat in Ldrim is better understood in 
reference to the lower island ^ describing ex- 
actly the* two beautifiil cataracts discharged by 
either branch of the Fibrenus at their juncfcioa 
with the Liris (i). It appears to me that Cicero 
would not have used the word statim , had he 
alladed to the Isola di Carnella. We sarely 
can refer the words in unum conjluit to the Li-^ 
ris, without ofFering a violent strain to the 
sense. The lower isle will then be rather the 
Amallhea of Cicero i which is not above fiifty 



O) Wilson, m his claMical lanrlscape of Cicero at his 
villa, has not ill rr'presented onf <>! th<' ral-irarts of the Fi-, 

breniu. Whether he wa» ever at Arj^iao^ X kuow not. 
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yards from the Dominican conrent It was so 

called from a villa wiiicli Atticus possessed in 
Epinis : Prelim ad me scribas » says tHe oratof 
to liis invaluable friend , cujusmodi sU Afut/^uoy 
iuum , quo ornatu , qud rmito-M , et qucepoema^ 
ta , quasque historias de AfM^ua. habes , ad me 

miltas. Lubei mihi facere in Arpinati • 

AmaUhea mea tc expectat^ et indiget tui , • , . 
De Amalthed , quod admones , faciam ( i ). The 
Arpine villa was repaired and embellished by 
the orator's fstther, as we are informed in the 
De Lc gibus; subsequently it fell into the hands 
of Silius Italicus , as we may collect £rom an 
epigram of IVlartial : 

SiUus hcBC magni celebrat momtmentd Maronis^ 

Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet, 
Ucvrcdcni , domiruwiquc sui tunutlique , larisque^ 

Non alium maliet nec Maro nec Ciceto, 
Jani prope desertos cineres • et sancta Marotiis 

Nomina qui coltTet^ pauper et unus trot, 
Silius Arpino tandem succurrit agello; 

Silius et vatem , non minor ipse , coUt. 



(i) Ad Att. I. ep. 6. II. epp. t, 7. There would not have 
been i^ixiiu^r tbeimprbvemcuts hei'e alluded to f ia the upp«r 
isle. 
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We can trace nothing furllier respecting it, 
till the tenth century, when it became the pro- 
perty of the Counts of Sora; one of whomani^ 
mated with a religious zeal, made it over to 
^aint Dominic; i^ho with his followers there 
paved an easier high road to virtue than its 
former occupant ; and who 

to he sure of Paradise^ 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic , 

Or in Franciscan thought to pass disguised. 

Not but that many of them were far nearer die 
goal than that multitude ot mean spirits^ who 
too often infest the European courts , and who 
without any merit of their own, prohibit all 
access to the temple, except to such as may 
obtain their special Ucense to enter. . 

The Arpine retreat is frequently mentioned 
in the great orators correspondence, with At* 
ticus e^^peciaily. He styles it his inlieritance, 
and the abode of his ancestors; mms patermis^ 
ai^it usque fundus Arpinas. Here he retired during 
the summer heats, to enjoy the cool air wafted 
by the. Fibrenus : Ego ex caloribus^ (nan enim 
meminimus moforesj m ArpinaU t summd cum 
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cmcnnitate flumlnis me rcfeci (l). Here too he 
betook himself, to avoid the intrasion of irk- • 
some and petulant visitors , or as we should 
6ay in homely dialect, bores and dandies : Qu6 
we vertam I stallm melierculk Arpinum irem .... 
Quos ego homines effugi^ dan in hos inddi I 
Ego i^erd 

In mantes patrios « et in incunabula nostra 

Per gam ' < ■ > 

Denique si solus , non potuero cum rusticis po^ 
tiiis , quhm cum his perurbanis I About to join 
Pompeias in Greece , it was to Arpinum , that 
he advised his wife Terentia to retire , if she 
should find living too expensive at Rome t 
fundo Arpinati henk poieris uU^ si annona carior 
fuerit (a). Here he found a secure retreat, when 
it would have been fatal to him perhaps to have 
reniained in the capital : Romarhne venio , an 
hie maneo^ an Arpuium% tio-^€k?\iuct^ habet hie 
locus, fugiol Here too, during a continuance - 
of violent rains, frequent in the Apennines, he 
composed his philosophical treatise , dedicated 
to Varro : nos cum Jlumina , et soLUudines se^- . 



(t) Orat. Agrar, IL 7. Ad Quint Frat. III. ep. !• 
(a) Ad Att IL epp. 14 » Famil. XIY* ep. 7. 

queremur 
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fuersmuTf qud facUius sustentare nos possemus^ 
pedem i vUld aJhuc egressi mm sumus; Ua mag'- 
nos et assidups unbres habebamus* lUam Aca~ 
fiemicam rariiSw toiam f^arroni traduxbnus (i). 
Hk activity at the bar and in the senate, did 
not hinder him from superintending his fiirms , 
mad settling his rents at Arpinum : mild Arpi^ 
Mm emdumesi; nam opus estconstiiui h nobis 
ilia prasdiola^ et conslituere mercedulas prasdio^ 
nun. Here too he loved to regale Atticos with 
|>lain country fare : te in ArpUiati videbimus ^ 
MhospUioagresU acdptemtts. la the heat of the 
icntest between Caesar and Pompeius, when 
property, and even exist»ce were at stake , 
Ahe favourite Arpine retreat was often upper- 
jnost in his thoughts : ego Arpini esse ifoh prl- 
4iit KaL deinde drcum viUulas nostras errare , 
fiMf insmntmme po9leh desperasd * si Cmwr 

Appid, penir^t , ego Arpinum cogitabam 

ms msOem m Fomdano morebsrmur^ qub dtihs 

.audiremusj deinde Arpinum volebamus 

Jbfitiwmit mthi eundum sU^ an quo atiof (2) 

(1) Att. Xyi.«p.S» ibid. XUI. epp. 16 , ao. 
(a) Ad Ail XUL cpb s. U. q^. iS. %Ul^ epp. 9, iS. 
XXi €p. i« 27. 
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Notwiliistanding ilia attachment to the beaaly 
and retiremept of the spot, he was not sorry 
occasioDally to exchange it for Tusculanom z 

narro tibi hcec loca venusta sunt , abditd certe , 
el si quid scribere veliSf ab arbitris libera, Sed 
nescio quomodo ouus <p*Aojr. Itaque me referunt 
pedes in TuscuUuum. Et tamen haec iomy^itt 
ripuloe videtur habitura celerem sa tie ta tern, E<^i- 
dem etiam plume metuo. Ranee enim 
«;(r<r (i). When Antonius was spreading terror 
and desolation throughout the republic^ his friend 
Atdcus thought that he could be no whf^re 
dafer than at Arpinnm ; couching his advice to 
retire thither, in enigmatical language, Lor- 
towed from Homer : Ctm venissem diluculd 
ad pontem Tirenum , qui est Minturnis , in quo 
fiexus est ad iter Arpinas^ obuihm mihi fit tab^U 
larius ^ qui me offendit ^flAi;^ov atAmf D^fMMwm*. 
Ego inquam^ ceio^siqmd ad Aitico. • . . -ecce 
tibi altera , qud hortaris ttao ^vifjucmA Mijutfrns, 
miTw int-^i^t^^ Appiam «t et^t^' WW {2) .-.^ • . 
It was in the Amalthea , that he intended to 
erect a temple to his beloved . TuUia^ but 



(1) Ad Att.*XV. ep. 16. . 

(2) Ad AtU XYL ep. i3. 
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dianoing repeatedly hia intention » aomei hare 

thought ihat. he built it on thQj'ia Afjpia ^ near 
|3ie Alban hills ^ while Bayie. and Middleton 
seem ^ to think that he abandoned the project 
altogether : Egq quantum his Umporibus t^ra 
cruditis fieri polerit , prcesertim ilium consecniLo 
omni genere numumentorwn ^ ab omnium inge^' 
nils scnploruni , eL Grcecorum et Latinorum . • . , 
Fanum fieri vplo , nec hoc mihi suadela eruere 

potest Sepulchri similitudinem effugere , 

nan torn propter posnam legis studeo^ quhm,ut 

maximk assequar aToStamv Insula Arpinas 

habere potest germanam^euroSturuf ; sed vereor 
ne ndnorem rtf^fiv habere videaiur. . BamniJUis 

, est (i). In .fine , he^ was ao attached to the 
Arpine villa , that he styled the Amalthea , and 
Uie . upper island » the blessed isles : .Ne yufaip. , 
mi AtUce^ H mihi non modo Tvsculnmm, ubi 
ceteroqu^ sum Ubenter^ sed MAKMQJAi£2XA MiaU 

, sunt J tit sine te sim toios dies I (2) 

And no wonder; for nothing can be imagiqed 
finer than the sorronnding landscape. T*he deep 
azure cf the sky ..unvaried by a single cloud ; 



(t) Ad Ait. XII. epp. is, 189 56. 
(a) Ad iUt. XU. ep. 3. 
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Sora OB a reck» at die foot of the precipitona 

Apennines , both banks of the Garigliano <co« 
Tered wkh vineyarda^ find fti^gcr' a^uaiiiiii al- 
luded to by Atticus in the De Legibus,- the 
coobe«8 9 rapidity, and tdttamariae hue of the 
Fibrenus^ the noiae of its two cataracts » the 
rich turquoise acolomr of Lhriaf the mimor 
Apennines round Arpino, crowned with um- 
brageous oaks to ^irfery summits^ presentid 

scenery hardly elsewhere to be equalled, cer* 
taioly Bot to be aorpaMed even in Italy. 

I was engaged with the Dc Legibus ; ^qmd 
enim egipoHts^ out ii^ quo mel&s htmc caB^ 
sumpsi iienf!) The scene of it , as every clas- 
$icai Tiro knows, ia lidd in tka AiBallhea. It 
is a dialogue, which can only be considered a 
ma^ificeiit sketch. Ottea was it abandoned 
for the eonsideratioB t>f Ae many interesting 
OGCurtenoes of whiph the Amaltbea must have 
been the scene. Somettliies I picttired the gfidal 
orator at the head of the island, writing to his 
brotha* ki Britaiiii : O fucm^S^ litSd tuas di 
Brkamud litter as I Te verd Ankaw scribendi egre^ 
guxni ftabcTB video* i^uos fB situs p quas noturos 
rtrum et locorum , quQs mores ^ quas geateSf 
quas j^ugnas , ^uem verd ipsuns intperator€m ha» 
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bes (i) / ^}ow sk^tdiiog tbe outliiiea of Pra 
' Scaur and Pro Plancio (2); and now turning 
to Brutus widi. that fuajesty of. expcessiony 
which sat so naturally on Umself , but which 
would be ridieulous in others : ML Brute , quid 
ecellos ItaUtm inUulas mea^ dix^rim I one while 
ireturaix^ from liim^, ^ccomp^^d perh^p^ 
by Hortensiu^, whom a few hours before, l^e 
l^d struck dupab with hi^ ^ctio pivm ifi V^Vr 
rem; Terentia, the amiaUe TuUia , with Utd^ 
PUia and At;tiQay ]^t«auog 6^qm, the Apis^lthe^ 
to greet his arrival ; and now soothing th^ anxir 
^e^ of hi9 AttkiAs with 

O Tite , ^1 quid ego ^djdro^ curamve UvdssQ » ' 
Qua»mw:te€mp4i$fetuen9tS9kf9^^ 

Tiro t or Laorea TulUus iHtrodueiBg tabeUtoM 
from the tribunals » among them one from Ca** 
tuUus, preMiting : ' 

Disertissime RqmuU nepctum^ 

Qiict stint , (fuotque fuere , Marce Tidlt^ 



(1) Ad Quint* FfaU IL.«p. ,t5. 

(3) These' ontioiie were composed at Arpimmi; as we find 
lh>m a letter ad Qiihit. tnU UL iep* i. Frsgmenls of the P» . 
Semir0 haye been latel/ diaovvwed by A. Biab at J^flam 



I 
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Et qua post dliis eruni in anrds / 

Grulias tihi maxirhas Catullus 
jl^it , ptssimus omnium potta^ 
. Tantd pessimus omnium poeta^ 
Quimid tu optimus omnium p>atrtmis» 

And here as I sat me under the poplars 
which shade the Fibrenus, on the very 'spot 
v here TuUius had oiteu meditated his suLUmest 
harangues (1)9 i could not help drawing con- 
clusions in favour of exalted eloquence above 
every other ellort of the human mind* The 
philosopher indeed may attain immortality by 
ruminating in his closet i the poet , by consulting 
at leisure his force, and by taking advantage of 
happy moments, may surprise us by eiLtraordi- 
nary flights of imagination , and his insight into 
the human heart ^ so m an inferior degree , may 
the painter and sculptor, with the additional 
merit of mechanical dexterity. But the great 
orator , like TuUius , must not only be endued 
with a deep knowledge of human nature » and 
the secret springs of the hearty but unite all 



(1) J>i insuld'qua^ in'Fibreno sermoni demus operant se- 
^emeij nam eo loco libentissimS soieo vli » sive ^uid mecum 
ipse cogito , iive iuit sctibo , aiit hgd,^-D6 Le$g. il; a* 
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those fine and strong feelings on which the af^ 
fLatus poeUcus depends, to the valour of the 
warrior. And we need only refer to the aiinaU 
of nations , to see how very few have been able 
to combine these qualifications. It is incontes<- 
table that many individuals in modem times, 
have taken incredible pains with their minds ^ 
but we search in vain, in the productions of 
those repated the most successfiil, the suppor* 
ted argumentative powers of Demosthenes, or 
the grandeur, variety, and rotundity of the 
Ciceronian periods. To what are we to attri<» 
bute the failure? To our love of daintier food, 
and more luxurious habits, than die great men 
of antiquity ? To our physical and mental infe- 
riority? Or to the crippling that the mind su& 
fers, from its more multiplied ramifications? 
It is not easy to determine. I ended the abov^ 
reflections with the conviction, that a great and 
honest lawyer is of inestimable value , and 
forms the brightest ornament pf every civilized 
state. 

The works of this extraordinary man may be 
classed as follows : 

1 . Metaphysical. 4* Forensic and SenatoriaL 

2. Ethical. 5. Epistolaiy, 
2. Didactic. 6. Poetic. 
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propose to state briefly a few idieaa respeo 
ting dome of them, which occurred chiefly in. 
ihe Amalthea* ' 

The grandeur of Cicero will be immediately 
apparent , by casting our eyes over this sinqpie 
Arrangement of his productions; and it will be 
found that in either of the above departmeate 
of literature , (if we except the last,) he has 
left works that bear the stamp of midispated 
excellence* 

With regard to his metaphysical » Joseph 
Scaliger is too precipitate in underrating them; 
for though the inerit of originahty' rests with 
the Greek schools , we have no works trans-^ 
mitl^ from antiquity, that present at once so 
concise and comprehensive a view of the opi-* 
m<^ of the different Greciall philosophera; for 
Cicero records the sentiments of several, not 
policed by Diogenes Laertius;or if totieed^ 
only inentioned by name. This applies especially 
to the Academical Questions ^ to the treatisee 
De Fato , De Universo , De FimbusySonorum 
et Malorum^ and De Natard Dearim* 

The last will be always one of the /air havens 
ijesorted to by ibosef whose minds arebufteted 
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hj (he coBtemplftlicMi cf dio oba<»ail79 OkA 

broods on our condition here belo^ 

The De Dwmaiiome ^ thongh a ccNiipoiitioit 
teemmg with noble thoughts, and splendid %tsxr 
fences, most be considered vahiable to tlie 
derns, more as presenting curious details respect 
faa^ the opmion*, and religioiis system of fais 
age, than as a treatise, whereby we can reap 
signal profit from die perosaL 

He no where unites more happily a brilliant 
imagination to a high reach <A thought » than ill 
the fragment of , the S omnium Scipionis^ 
* It is difficult to discover why his six theses 
intitled Paradoxa^ were sq called. The third 
alone seeiBs to savour of paradox. ^ 
' The analysis applied to the investigation of 
the sumntum bonum in die De FmHusf is vrore 
thy of the happiest efforts of the school gf Afix 
atotle. 

His ethical works will hold , I think , a highef 
rank than his metaphysical, with the leaned* 
In tlie handling of them, it is easy to perceive 
that he feels hknself more ol home. 

'I hp. De OjJicLis may be read with more 
profit by the young student, than the Ethics of 
Aristotle i lor it is written with more heart thw 
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the production ai the Slagirite. In Gcero'a 

treatise , we recognize the philosophical, apute^ 
and benevv^Bt parent , in Arktelle*6, simply 
tlie imposing dictates of the President of the 
Lyceum. 1 lie merit of originality however rests 
chieily with the latter. The De OjficUs 'x^ the 
noblest present ever made by a parent to a son* 

Id the lusculan Questions ^ all his reasonings 
are brought to bear on the thesis discussed. 
They are never too finely spun, and frittered 
away. ^ » 

1 lie De Oratore may be styled one of the 
mo^t perfect didactic compositions in any Ian- ^ 
guage. It remains , to use IVliddleton's words , 
a standing proof of Cicero's abiUties. 

The Orator y Topica^De Claris Or atoribus, 
De PartiUom Oratorid^ De Inventione^ zsA 
De Optimo Genere Oratorum^ may be consi- 
dered as the satellites, revolving round this 
splendid performaiice. i 

Of his Forensic, and Senatorial labours , the 
Vro Quinto Ligario stands deservedly in the 
foremost rank. It is unrivalled not only for ths | 
fine vein of irony that pervades it, but for the 
finish of the sentences. If.is^a redjuctiQ^ad.ab*^ I 
surdum throughout , and may at the same time 
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,3 .. ...... 

be considered as one of the most gentleman^ 
orations ever delivered, it differs in dt^ie from 
the generality, being not so ditfnse. 

For compressed 9 cutting , interro§aitory in^ 
vective , where is he so great ais in secofld 
Philippic? , . ^ 

The celebrity of this oration is apt to make 
us overlook the merit of the ninths which coo- 
tains a beautifol panegyric on Senrins Sulpicius , 
who died on his embassy to Mbdena^ and 
proves that the orator, on the verge of his 
grand climacteric, and in the fever of his in- 
vectives against Antonius , could find time to 
make an honourable and eloquent mention of 
his departed friend. 

For force of invective , whereby be literally 
tears to pieces his antagonist, he is no where 
more striking tlian in the In Pisonem. IVIany 
sentences in . this harangue border, it must be 
confessed , on a coarse vulgarity. 

In the Pro Caslio^ he appears to blend more 
sophistry with his arguments than in any other 
oration. 

The Post redilum ad QuiriUs places his 
sense of gratitude to his country in a conspi- 
cuous point of viewi and is perhaps the most 
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btemting of ib^ haraBguet delivered] on hi* 

return from exile. 

The Pro L^ge Mamlid is modfl of euW 
gizing eloqi;ience; th^ Pro Marcello^ on the 
^nthenfticity ^ wlach som^ doubta have beei^ 
fctarted in Germany, is of secondary merit. 

It is easy lo pefc^ve tliat in the delivery oC 
the Pro Qitintio , his powers were but imper-^ 
$BCtly developed. ' 

The Pro Rege Deiotaro is also of inferioir 
piier. It witt bowev«r always possess great dXt^ 
trc^ction ; for it was improvisatriscd in the pre-* 
sence of Csessir. 

• His persn^sive powers are seldom developed 
with more pathos and effect , tbap at the dos^ 

pf the Pro FonUio. 

The Pro Archid is indUf^iiUbly the w>sl 
pleasing of his harangues. The fine sentence^ 
with whiiJb i% aboauhds, have been so ofteii 
quoted , that Oi^y b^xe a, soyt of oyacnlar effect 
pn wt mdefotapdingiu 

If the PrQ 4xcbi4 f rQift il* agreeable a^ad har^ 
monioas ccdottrings resembles a picture bj 
Guido, or Alb^o i I wQuId compare the Pro 
CluetUio to e Garwi^^, or S|Miftolet*Q. Th^ 
Pro Milone may probably be styl^. the 
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briUiaiil, the Pro Cluentio^ the •ublimest of his 
defences. 

Gemts oausas says Asconios » in ommbtts Vet^ 

rinarum libris admirabile ; and with reason ^ fo^ 
it ie certain that the Yerrine uiTeotivea aloa* 
would have immortalized Cicero. He no where 
harrows up the sod with such a display of his . 
powers^ as in the De Suppliciis. Of these ex- 
traordinary efforts , I place in the second rank 
of excellence , the De re frumentarid. It is 
invaluable for the light that it thrown on the 
ancient agricultural system of Sicily, for the 
profusion of metaphor and lively sallies; for 
the interest of the financial statements, and for 
the mode that he adopts pf condemning the 
criminal by his own concessions. The De Sig^^ 
ms may be safely defined the most elegant ora-. 
tion ever destined for a court of law; and it 
will not be hazardous to assert that .it is the 
most entertaining of his harangues. 

Some critics 9 more eminent, for their patrio* 
tism , than equanimity , have ventured to exalt 
the impeaclunent of Hastings by Burke t above 
that of Verres by Cicero. Candour, I think, 
Compels us to confess * ..^t though attended 
by vastly more trouble ^ it was inferior to the 
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latter 9 in the object, in the originality » and in 
the personal risk incurred by the prosecdltor* 
It makes however the nearest approach in^im* 
portanoe» and grandeur, to the Verrine acca- 
eation , of any cause in moderi;! times. It may 
be affirmed , without risk, that no legal case, 
of which we have notice, ever opened or closed 
with such magnificence, as the Verrine ora- 
tions. Ye furisconsults, 

Nocturnd versate manu , versate dium4 1 

The Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino is of a higher 
order than the Pro Rosdo. CcmuBdo* There is 
nothing finer in the first, than liis excursion on 
the sanctity of friendships and the evil conse- 
quences resulting from its violation, both to 
society and individuals. The last however will 
always be the most read , notwithstanding the 
dryness of the money-statements ; for exclusive 
of the celebrity of the client, we dwell with 
pleasure on the interest which 1 uUius took in 
the protection of talent , in whatever station of 
life it might be found. 

Of the consular haransiues, I always prefer- 
red the first of the CaUUnarians to either of the 
other three. 
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Of hU epistolary works , the Boblest letter 
\)( the kind probably ever penned , is that 
which he, wrote to his brother, on his being 
appointed a proconscd in Asia. That also be- 
ginning Mijrater^ mi frater^ mi fraUr^ written 
in a sad state of depression , is a fine specimen 
of pathetic expostulation. In his correspondence, 
he only, I think , completely dnbosoms himself 
to his wife, brother. Tiro, and especially At— 
ticus. The confidence with which he always 
addresses the last, is perhap^i the reason why 
the De Senectutej and DeAmicUidj have such 
powerful attractions i the sentiments always ap- 
pearing to spring from the inmosst recesses of 
the hea/t. 

His poetical works , fragments of which are 

only transmitted to us, are of no furtlier im- 
port, than as tending fo shew, that had he con- 
centrated the powers ot his mind in poetical 
compositions* (which it is lucky for the world , 
he did not,) lie wouid have shone a poet of 
no ordinary cast. 

The panegyrics of Veileius Paterculus, Pii- 
nias , and Juvenal , .naturally obtruded them- 
«t'lvcs on the memory, as I rambled through 

^e Amaltheaj but it wad a sheer pleasure to 
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gaze 00 the tranapareDt and rapid volume .of the 
FibremiSy like ibe Qceroman periods , 

Strong without rage , vrithaat o^eifiowing fuU^ 

and at thq same time to dwdt on tbo celehrolcA- 

passage of Quintiiiaa : Nam mihi videtMt Mar* 
€us TuUius dan se totum ad imitationem Grce^ 
corum contulisset , ejfinxisse vim Demosthenis ^ 
eoj^im Platonis^ juctmditatem tsocraiis. Nee 
verb quod in quoque optimum fmt studio cqnse» 
cutus est tantianf sed pluriknasy vel potiiLS amnes 
ex seipso virtutes extulit immortalis ingenii bea^^ 
tissimd ubertate* Non enim pluvias (jU ait Pin^ 
darus^ aquas colligit, sed vivo gurgite exundat^ 









ft 



vires suns eloquentia experiretur, Num quis do'^ 
cere diUgentiiis^ movere vdiementOis potest i Cui 
tanta unquam jucunditas affiait I Ut ipsa ilia 
igilct eoUori^uet$ impeirare eum credos 9 et dak 
transversum vi sud judicem ferat^ tamen iUe non 
rapi videaiur^ sed sequi* Jam iH omnibus, qwae 
dicit , tanta auctoritas inest , ut dissentire pudeat^ 
nec advpcati stadium^ sed testis out judids affe* 
rat Jidem. Ciim interim hcec omnia , quas vix 
itngula quisquam intentissimd curd cdnsequi 
potest^ fiuunt iUaboratat et illa^ qud nihil puU 

chrius 
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thrius dudiiu esi^ oraiio prm se feri tam^ fe^^ 

licissimam facilitatem. Quare non ijhmeritd ab 
hoffdmbus cetatis iuce regmre in judicus dictus 
est: apud posteros verb id consecutus^ ut Ci^ 
ceto .jam non hominis^ sed eloqwiUke nofnen 
habeatur. Hunc igilur spectetnus : hoc proposi*- 
turn sit nobis exetnpbm ; iUe se frofedsse sciai 
aof Cicero ifiddk plaeddt (^i), 

(■X Marciis TulliMt hj taking die Gredan orators as 
models ) appears to. me to have attained tlie vehemence o£ De- 
moethenes , the richness of Plato , and the suavity of bocrates* 

He seems to have expressed by his industry , not only the 
characteristic excellence ot each, but a Style distinctively his 
own , through the force and exuberance of his immortal ge^- 
nius. He does not collect water drop bj drop » to uae an ex« 
pression of Pindart but rolls alon^ a rapid tdrrent; bom as it 
Tfm^ by a special grace of beaven^ in yAacnak eloquence wtaa 
destined to concentrate all her powers. Wbat orator eVer in« 
structed with more effect, or was so great a master of the 
passions T Who ever equalled him in harmonious fluency of 
language? You may imagine him already obtaining, what he 
endeavours to procure by dint of persuasion; and the auditor, 
however inclined to differ firom him * seems not to be hurried 
alolig' bjtbe power of bis arguments ^ but rather to follow In 
quiet acquiescence,. Siich ^ei(^ is there in all- that be says, 
that We ftefashamed towithhold' our assent ; and bis asser- 
tions savour rather of the authority of the eye-witness, or 
judge, than of the zeal of the advocate. These ro nbined ex- 
celleacies , which separately taken , scarcely any on ; else 
can attain with the most.diiigent application , How forth with- 

8 
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Leading the Amalthea , so pregnant with 
terebting recollections , we crossed the ferry of 
the Garigliano, opposite the Dominican con- 
vent f. and after passing through vines ripeuiog 
fast, and bending with purple clusters, pre<« 
sently reached the ruins of a bridge » called in 
the country , time immemorial , il ponte di Cu 
cerone. (^See the topographical sketches,) The 
people believe that it was built by the oratoarj 
I suspect rather by his father j for we read in 
the second book De Le gibus : pides villam la* 
tius cedificatam patris noslri sludiO f qui cum esset 
infirmd valetudine^ hie feri cstatem egit la lit* 
teris ; sed hoc ipso in loco dun ams viveret , el 
antique more parva es^et villa $ ut lUa Curiam 
in Sabinis^ me scito esse nalum. Tb^ bridge is 
evidently a Roman work^ almost cqucealed by 



out labour; and tl^t orator J • tliaii if^c)i |iQ^)iiii|^ cm U 
lieard more beautirulf carriea along with, it the. liappicM bd^ 
lity. Hevraa not then aljled vrithotftrvaaim , by httrolcaipv* 

raries , the sovereign of the tribunals; and with posterity, he 
has ohtained such celebrity » that in pionounring the word 
Cicero , we think of eloquence it#elf , rather than of the >o* 
dividoaL Him then let us look up to| let him be proposed ai 
•our best model s atidlet that student he assured that his toito 
have not Jbeen finutlesft* nhom Qiwegoihall in^^ynd^a-hii^ 
delight. 
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brambles and aquatic herbs, and of remote an- 
tiquity ^ it is peculiar in being thrown obliquely 
over the river, forming on either bank a very 
acute and obtuse an^le. It consisted of three 
Arches , one of which alone remains. (SeeFron* 

a 

tispiecCf Fig. 10.) 

'The fourth^ fifth, and sixth books Le- 
gibus are wanting; butMacrobius has preserved 
a fragment of the fifth ; which introduces Atti- 
cus thus speaking : Puisne ^ quoniam solpaulLum 
h meridie jam defiexus videtur^ neque nondum 
satis ab his arboribus opacaiur , descendamus ad 
Lirinij eaque xpm restaiU » in illis dlnotum urn- 
braculis prosequamur ! (^\) 
- The Liris , shaded still by poplars , and wide 
spreading oaks, is now called il GarigLiano ; it 
rises near the Fdcine lake» from a monntain 
called the Hock of Gappadocia. Passing by Sora, 
it receives the Fibrenua; lower down, the Ta^ 
lieno 5 and near the ancient FregeUce , the MeU 
phes. Parsiiing its eoorse-through a well culti- 
vated country, it waters the te r tory of Sessa, 
(^Setia renowned for its grape,) washes the 
ruins of Minturnas^ celebrated for the catastro- 

(i) Mfltmlite SaturaaL yi. 
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phe of ,Mariu8, and of which a consideraUa 
aqnedact still crosses the road, that leads from . 
Gaeta to Gapua. After desolating the neigh- , 
bonring country with marsh miasma dnring the 
autumnal heats » it disembogues in silence into 
the Tyrrhene sea. According to Strabo, it was 
more anciently called Clanius. The water is of 
a bright tarqnoise colour, owing to its sulphu* 
reous quality, alluded to byPiinius^ andSilius 
Italicus. The epithet tacUumus applied to this 
stream by Horace (i) , can only be understood : 
of the latter part of its course. No rivers in 
Italy are so noisy as the Liris about Arpino. 
For the space of a mile and a half, after recei-> 
^ ving the Fibrenus, it forms no less than six 
pleasing falls, which vary in height from about 
three , to twenty feet. Close to the village of 
Isola, the stream divides j to the left, it forms 
a perpendicular fall of eighty feetj while to the 
right, the main body of the river is precipitated 

(i) ■ ■ ■ rura tfum Idris ifuietd 

Mordet atjud tacUurnus amiiis, ■ 

In deflcribiDg die cottntry about Gcero*« villa » we aboiild read : 

■ rura qiice Idris sonwd 
Mordet 4t^ud^yiolentits amnis* 
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down a very broken ioclined plane ^ of no less 
diaa fire hundred feet; presenting a magnificent 
union of cataract and cascade, in my opinion 
more striking than the Rheinfall at SchafFhau* 
sen. The fall of the Velino at Terni, can alone 
be compared with it; and no doubt it would be 
as often visited, were it not in the heart of 
the Apennines. 

Following the course of AtticQS by the pop- 
lars which shade the GarigUano , we took, the 
lesser falls in succession > one of which glides 
without foam , in the manner that Ruysdael 
paints his cascades ^ a second forms a complete 
horse-shoe £iU ; and another shoots in a very 
oblique direction across the river. We reached 
the verge of the great cataract ; ces eaux qui 

tomhent^ se relbvent ^ jailiissent ^ se detoument^ 
s*amoncklent^ s^dchappent^ se prScipUent^ s'a» 
bymenty as some French traveller happily pour- 
trays a cataract No fall in Swisserland or Italy 
is so easily approacliable as thisi and nothing 
hinders you from commanding it in its whole 
extent We saw it by the full blaze of the mid- 
day sun ; and the splendour of the foam affected , 
our eyes with sensible pain. The depth of the 
Liris above the £alU, varies from about twenty 
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to twenty-five feet The sky had been hidiert<i 

serene, and the sun very powerful^ but some 
light clouds hovering above Sora, discharged 
about Doon» a few heat -drops, while thunder 
muttered from the Apennines : 

Partibus intoauit cteU pater ipse sinistris , 
CcMoris ei ciarum firmant Jupiter cmen (i) ; 

or to speak in plain prose, the thnnder rather* 

reminded us of Dicesaris and his banditti , than 
the evils of wet clothes; and after visiting a 
second time, the great falls of the Liris, we 
bade a final farewell to the Amalthea , and con^ 
spicuce Jelicitatis Arpinum; not without being 
convinced that very few things in Italy can im- 
press the traveller with such pleasing recollec- 
tions^ as the remembrance of Tullius at the 
place of his birth. 

About a mile from the Arpme villa, there 

is a paper-manufactory , where we fouiidtoour 
surprise , a native of Berkshire , who acted as 
the superintendant. He presented us with a roll 
of his Arpifue ch^rUB , not inscribed indeed with 
the Pro Atchidj or the Pro Regibus Alexan^ 

4''MOt et Djfiiotaro^ but blank as Arpino itself 

, ' ' 

V • • •• 

O) Cicero. Fra^ent. l^l^^'ii* 
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would prave, witlioat the remembrance of its 

genius. The picture that he gave of the state 
of the icoiintry waa.depiorabie^ for scarcely a 
day had elapsed the preceding year, without a 
lobbery » which was geDcrally accompanied by 
assassination. Tlie attacks were most frequent 
betweea laola and Sora. . This in explained by 
considering the situation of Arpino and its en- 
virons ^ which beixig on the confines of the two 
states, makes its neighbourhood a convenient 
asylum for rufliansy who as they may be pur-^ 
sued in one or other territory, abscond in the 
skirts of either, 

. These, circumstances suggested a Divinatio 

♦ * " * 

On the most adiriseable way of returning to 
Rome, and escaping the tusks of that uerres of 
the Apennines, Dicesaris. Sometimes we thought 

of passing by the Reatine Jempe (i ). Further 
delay was dangerous; and it was high time td 

withdraw De Finibus Arpinatium; the Topica 
of which were so doubtful and uncleared ; for 
since Dicesaris^ like Iiis great prototype > sat the 



(i) Reatini me ad sua Tempe invitaruntf aajr9 the orator, 
tpvited igr ttiB .ialishitaiiU to plsad tkek cause a^aiiiit ^ 
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\De Legihus at defiance, and conaequently tbe 
De Officus^ an attack in the woods was by no 
means a Paradoxon, 1 he fatigue and heat too 
made it necessary to take measures 'De ^gri- 
tudine Uniendd; which it postponed might have 
terminated in the De morie cantemnendd» 

The sum total of these considerations ac- 
celerated our departure ; and we resolved on 
striking across the country by a bye -road 
tbrongh the woods to Fmsinone, a town distant 
from Arpino about twenty miles. 

This also is a most ancient city of the V yUci^ 
ferocLor ad rebellandum quhm ad bellandum 
gens^ as they are described by livius. The 
pbstinacy with which they resisted Rome , and 
their activity in fomenting the revolt of the 
Hernicif cost them dear , as we learn from the 
*same author : Frusinaies terUd parte agri dam-t 

, quQd Hernicos ab iis solicitatos comperlum; 

♦ . • 

^capitdque coiquraiiojus uirgis cassia securiper-r 
cussi. It was long before they obtained tlie good 
will of the capital^ for they iirst sabniitted to a 
praefecture, while the more favoured cities en- 
joyed the privileges of.a municipium. We pas- 
sed two or three monumental crosses , where 
travellers had forfeited their lives to banditti » 
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and we saw to the left, on a lofty steep, jBairco, 

supposed to be on the eite of the BoviLlan or 
Laterian villa of Quintus Cicero (i). Sardnno 
ammazzaii were the words with which some 
passengers greeted us , as we moonted the hill 

on which Frusinone stands : 

* duns quh mpibus hisrei 

. Bellator Frusino. Siu Ital. 

The town commands an extensive plain , sur- 
rounded on all sides, by bold promontories of 
Apennines. 

The same listlessness, the same iilth, the 
same indifference in realizing the few joys that 
life affords , is as conspicuous at Frusinone , as 
at Yeroli, and Alatri. South of the town , there 
is a terrace laid out in walks , and adorned with 
a few ancient statues of indifferent workman* 
ship. There are also inscriptions , commemo» 
rating the votive o£Ferings of some legionary of- 
^ficers. ^one are worth recording. But in a 
private house the following, containing poetry 
not destitute of pathos > may deserve attention : 



(i) His brother teUs- ub that some' 6f hi« improveiDeiits in 
.the L«teHsn villa , offendeil the . Arpinatea : ^rptBatfttm ia4 
frpdibiUs e$ijremiitts de iMteria. Ad Au. lY. ep. 7. 
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D.M.S. ' ' 

N. GLODIO. li. F. AN. SABimAfrO. 

nUO. PIISSLMO. N. CLODIUS. SABIKUS. 
ET. FLAVIA. tl£SPEUS4 FAR£IiitE& 

Online msceptus prima ^ voiisgue pareniwin,^ . 
i2uin jam bis si nosejLpltssetJloridus annos ^ 
Quirique elUun mensts^ rutnwro superaiUe dierunif^ 
Viffcret innocuus^ blandd pietate col^ndus^ 
Occidit — heu rumiiim celeres in funere Farccet 
Vitali trepidos tiato pnvare parenles 
AudeUs^nuBStasqim gravi circumdare luciut 

The landacape which this terrace commands « 
is equal perhaps to that ia the environs of Ar« 
pino. No wonder that the great satirist , when 
he exhorts his countrymen to quit the stench 
and cormption of the Subarra, exclaims : 

Si pates aipelli Circentibus^ optima Sorce^ 
Aut PabratericBdomus^ out Prusinone paratur^ 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in tuwunh 

Cicero had a farm in the environs » as wei 

discover from two passages in the Letters to 
A^dcus : Accepi ab Isidoro Uteras^ et pastei 
datas hinas; ex proximis cognoid prcedia noa 
ycnisse; videbi^ igUur ul susUntetur pttftim 
Frusi^ati « ^ . . , Defundo Frminaii redmenda 
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Jampridem intellexisii voluntatem fneam ( i ); 
may conclude that the ancient city was popu- 
lous; for an old chronicle which records the 
donation of lands to the monastery of Casamari^ 
describes them as being penes amphUheatrum 
FrusmonisQz). Frusinone has giten two pen-, 
tifis to the chair of St Peter; it if also thfii' 
birth-place of my friend Ludoviqo Ang^lonii 
whose Life of Guido d'Arezzd , th^ ioyentor 
of musical notes , declares hin^ an accomplished 
scholar; his RagionamenU d'Xta/kS^ a p^Ot 
luminous, and firm. 

The dark scowls of several individuals wrap- 
ped in their brown capotes, who had the ap- 
pearance of being scouts in the service of DU, 
cesaris^ made us prefer the pesjtilential Circus 
and Suburra^ even the Cloaca matxma itself » 
tQ the purer air of Frusinone, in spite of Juve- 
nal; and taking advantage of a fine moonlight, 
we followed the course of Haimibal in a coach 
and four to the capital^ distant ii£ty*six miles. 
Titus Livius tells us that the Car^iaginian g<3- 
tieral treated this tract pf coolitry with seye«r 



' (0 Ad Atl. XI. cpp. 4. 1 5. 
(3) De Malteifi Storia di Frusioone. 
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rity, because the inhabitants hai cutaway the 
bridges : HatmibaL in/jgstius perpopulato agra 
Fregellano , propter incisos ponies , per Frusi^ 
natem^ f erenUnatem% Amgiuaum agrum^ in 
Labicanum venit ( i ). At break of day, we w^re 
under Auagni, the mcient Anagnia^ built on 
an eminence- 'Here there are some remains of 
a theatre. The inhabitants ot this town came 
down from dieir steeps to salute Marcus Anto* 
niusy as we learn from the second Philippic 
aiid were severely handled in consequence by 
the orator : SluU^ Aquiaates : sed tamen in vid 
habitabant Qidd Anagninif qui dim essenideuii^ 
desceaderanl^ut istum^ tamiuam si esset consul^ 
saluidrent. Incredibile dictu; tamen inter omn£s^ 
constabat iiemincm esse resaiutatum; prosserUm 
dan duos Anagninos haberei secum^ MusteLm 
et Laconem^ quorum alter gladiorwn est prm-* 
ceps , alter poculorum, Anagni was also thib 
scene of a singular occurrence in the middle 
ages. Ai D. 1297* Boniface VUI. being at war 
with the Colonnas, excommunicated that fa« 
mily together with Philip-le-bel, their aliy^ who* 
convoked a council atl^aris^ at which one No« 

' m 
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guaret proposed to seize the person of the pon*- 
ti|F. He was charged with the execation of the 
jproject, and soon appeared under the walls of 
Anagni , with an armed force. Noguaret, aided 
by the Colonnas , surprised the town j and 5ciara 
Coloima, having taken the pope prisoner, gave 
him a slap on the face, which so affected the 
pontiff, that he died a prey to irritation and 
vexation. 

We had also Segni, the ancient Segnia, on 

on an eminence to the left. It is mentioned in 
the Captives of Plautas. Here Tarquinins Sa*- 
perbus erected a fortress to keep the Volscians 
in check $ here too according to Siclder, are the 
repiains of an ancient temple dedicated to Ju- 
piter Asturius^ and some of those gigantic walls^ 
called by some Pelasgic , by others , Cyclopian i 
but probably raised by the Italian Aborigenes. 

The cold of .the autumnal nights in the de- 
filesof the Apennines, contrasted with the heat 
of the day , is very trying to travellers ; but 
scarcely bad the snn risen an hour, than we 
regretted the past frCvshness of the nighf-; and 
on reaching Valmontone to breakfast, the air 
was filled with a stirring buzz of the insect 
tribe, put in motion by the encreasing heat; 
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tlie varieties were numerous, and brilliant The 
cofFee-house in the Piazza, filthier than many 
outhouses in Elngland , for lumber or poultry , 
famiahed ua with a beverage tike the acouringa 
of the coffee-pot in France, which was tem- 
pered only by rancid goal's milk ; the people 
being so stupid and idle, as not to take advan- 
tage of their cows feeding on as fragrant pasture 
as any in the world, among the vallies of the 
Apennines. 

« Three miles further we reached Lugnano , 
ibe ancient Longianum^ and the scene of a san* 
guinary battle won by the consul Lucretius over 
the united forces of the Mqui^ and Volsci^ in 
which, according to Livius, upwards of thir- 
teen thousand of the latter were cut to pieces. 

We had now cleared the defiles of the Apen- 
nines^ and as we flattered omrselYes, die clutches 
of Dicesaris ; and consequently enjoyed with 
fuUer hearts , the breezes which £mned Pras^ 
neste on our right , 

Quodeunque et gelido prcminH jtlgido^ 

on our left. The woods which surround the 
temple of the Aigidensian Diana, the sobstruo- 

tions of which ar^ stiU visible^ are much in- 
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fested with banditti. The lines of Statins then 
.are i^ot inappUcabie to Uiese marauders : 

Bos FroBrwsie sacrum ^ nemus hos glaciide Diance , 
jilgidusuui karrens f aut Tuscula protegU umbreu 

As we stopped to bc^t, the horses uader Algi* 
dam , I could not help contrasting the actual 
appearance of the. yiiloge , with what it must 
have exhibited formerly. The priestesses and 
virgins moving in procession to venerate that' 
modification of power developed by the Deity 
in the woods and mount^ns, to which . were 
added th^ beautiful attributes jof chastity, and . 
all the |»araphernaiia of the chase , one of the 
healthiest and most pleasing recreations of man 
— the gates of the temple of the Algidensiaa 
goddess flung open, and displaying a Grecian 
statue, not to be adored itself, as sonie canting 
and self-interested hypocrites would induce us 
to believe , but^ merely expovsed as a visible 
type of the above attributes; which by a fiireater 
extension 9 were afterwards identiiied with the 
silver orb of night, not to be contemplated 
without inspiring ideas of purity; and thus 
gradually lost in the unknown First Cause*. The 
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chorusses of healthy and white -clad virgiiift. 
making the woods resound with the hymn t 

Dianam tenercc dkiie pirgineSf 

or • 

3Iontium cuslos^ nemorumque virgo^ 
Quas laborarUes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis^ adimisque leta^ . 

iJii'a Iriforniis ! . 

The actual appearance of the village consist 
ted in three or four priests yelling, rather diah 
chanting service before a Madonna crowned 
*with a bit of tin, and attired as if by the vuU 
garest Un^andaja of Trasteverej some ten or 
dozen panpers lousing themselves on die steps 
of a plaistered church , a happy production of 
one of the Borrominis of the country, and ex- 
haling an odour compounded of putrefaction of 
^ carcases , and adulterated frankincense ; th^ 
building itself dedicated to some V aticani mon^ 
Us imago y or to speak synonimoudy , some 
saint, whose hooded effigy, or os sacrum it was 
meritorious to kiss. I considered, and conipared» 
Nothing was wanting to complete the pic- 
tore, but a calvinistic missionary, or sourpres* 
byterian , to menace the whole village with 
eternal tortures. 
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AM serpa Italia , di dolore ostcllo ; 
Nave senza nocchiero in tempest a ^ * 
Non darma di pronncie^ ma bordello I (i) 

Palestrina^ situated like Tivoli, on a decli- 
vity , occupies the site of the ancient temple of 
Fortune at Prasneste. It wastinore magnificent 
than all the other fanes dedicated to that £od- 
deas , not excepting die celebrated one at An* * 
tiiun.. Prusias , king of Bithynia, came there to 
sacrifice in person; and the philosopher Car- 
n^des, on his return from Rome to Greece,* 
observed that he never witnessed a Fortune' 
more fortunate than the Praenestine. Numerous^ 
authors speak of the series Prame^uue^ BS much^ 
• consulted by the Lesbice and Ljdice of Romie, 
as the Gretna- green blacksmith by those of 
England. Pyrrhus pitched his camp under the 
nvalls, and Hannibal reconnoitred Rome firom. 
the heights. Like Tibur, it was much frequen- 
ted by die opulent Romans during the summer 
heats ; and we did not forget that Horace read 

oyer iiis Homer at Prasneste (2). Antium , 

_. ' , 

* « I 111 

(i) Dante. 

(a) Irojiuu belli scriptoremy maxime Lalli^ 
Dm m dfekmw iUmtc , Prmneste r elegit 

Ep. ad LoUionii; 

- * .. . 

9 
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Ostla, and Pi^aeneste offer the richest mines of 
sculpture to antiquaries oat of the capital. 

But the environs of Palestrina are memo- 
rable , ashaviog been the scene of that desperate 
battle between Syila and the yoanger IVlarius , 
consul; of which so interesting an account has 
been transmitted to us by Appian. Political dis- 
turbances in modem times 9 however dreadful , 
cannot be put in competition with the horrors 
of Syllana ilia tempora^ as Cicero emphatically 
styles them. One of the most striLiug incidents 
in the history of the latter period of the repub- 
lic , is the message whieh Sylla sent to the 
' senate » complaining of the ill treatment which 
he had experienced from the government, when 
all iiome turned pale at the perusal. '1 hey re* 
collected that it was written by the man, who 
lined the road from l^erracina to Capua with 
gibbets. We cannot contemplate Syila with the 
least satisfaction; for he was unrelenting at a 
period, when he might have pardoned liis ene- 
mies without much personal hazard. He had 
none of the civil grandeur of Juliud and Au- 
gustus, to compensate for his military ferocity. 
If, after having laid the corrupt republic at his 

feet) he had ^ewn clemency^ corrected ex*. 
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isdng abuses 9 diminished the military power » 
dien retired , as he did , to private life, he 
would have lett one of the most brilliant and 
raigalar names recorded in all history. 

Af^r all I we are apt to admire these same 
Ropians too much. Their influence on the des- 
tinies of nations , and on their literature f is , 
and always will be very considerable ; but in 
our estimation of several of their conspicuous 
charactorsy we do not take sufiicient care to 
discriminate, and sift their principle of action; 
which will generally be fofind to be flagrantly 
unjust Any fifty years of the Venetian history 
are worth all the Roman annals in interest ; for 
the mind soon becomes surfeited with the acts 
of 9, nation that adopted nothing but military 
aggression for its principle of action. It may be 
questioned whether Rome produced such in-. 
teresting heroes as the Venetian admiral Carlo 
Zeno; Francesco Sforza » duke of Milan ^ Louia 
IX. and Henry IV. of Fraiice j Alfonso the 
Greats and Gc^salvo of Spain; or the Black 
Prince of England. 

. We presently had the village of Colonna on 

an eminence to our left, the ancient Labicum. 

it was fiunous for its.grapes^ which Capitoiinus 
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tells Y18 Caracalla tamed to good accoont : cett^ 

iwn Persica campana^ et melones Ostienses 
decern f et warn Labicanam pondo piginti^ did , 
the self-denying emperor devour at one break- 
fast. Here Julius Caesar had a villa » whera 
about half a year before his death, he made^ 
Iiis will 9 as we learn from Saetonias : pastum 
lante ergo L. Pisone , tesiamentum ejus aperitur^ . 
recUaturque in AiUonii domo, quod Id, Septern^ ^ 
hnbiLs proximis , in Labicano suo fecerat. Two 
miles or a little more beyond, we passed the 
. site of the villa of M. Porcius Gate ; and the 
superincumbent hUl retains the name of Monte 
Vorzio, There are also tlie Prati PorziL The 
fine lines of Lucan , in which he is described 
as letting his hair grow at the breaking out of 
. the civil war, shot across my mind : 

Jlle nec horrificam sancto dimovit ab ore 
Ccesariem^ duroque admisit gaudia vidlu , 
Tk primian toUi feraUa wderat arma ^ 
Jntonsos rigidam in frontem descendtre canos 
JPassus erat^ moestamquc genis increscere barbaai. 

To our.rijght was the extinct volcano, now 
a lake three miles in circuit, near which stood 

the ancient Gabii^ the discovery of uhich is 

due to Gavin Hamilton j and the remains of a 
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temple of Juno, a theatre, and forum, together 
widi nmneroas fragments which eDrich the 
Borghese cabinet, have been the fruit of his 
jretearches. 

The Campagna was now fully developed to 
owr view; and three saccesaive' ranges of aque*^ 
ducts which transported (LeFelicey Alexandrine ^ 
and yirgittoL waters to the capital , stretched 
their dark arcades in broken hues along the; 
landscape , which harmonized with the fallen 
grandeur of the Nhbe of nations. The walls of 
the city , in which it is easy to observe at least 
three distinct dates , presented soon their vene- 
rable curtains ; and after passing the church » 
wherein the ashes of Helena , the mother of 
Gonstantine repose, we reached the capital by 
the via Labkana^ after an interesting, but pe- 

filoos circait of one hundred W eighty mileat. 
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OiN THE DIFFERENT OPLMONS 

WHICH HAV£ BE£N FORMED OF QCERO* 



I^HAT Cicero was great in the genuine accep- 
tation of the word, none, I believe, save Dio 
Cassias, have ventured to question. 

Considerable diversity of opinion has never- 
theless always subsisted as to the degree of 
applause w hich is his due. 

Most critics join in condemning his political 
conduct i at least that part of it which he ob- 
eerved with respect to the parties of Caesar and 
Fompeius ; some even have ventured to censure 
his eloquence ; but those who have presumed 
to question his oratorical powers ^ are very few 
when compared with the arraigners of his pa- 
litical career. 

Of his detractors , Dio Cassius stands in the 
first rank ; but tKe spleen with which he attacks 
the character of the orator » will fail to have 
weight with those who reflect that Dio flou- 
rished under Alexander Sevenijs , an emperor 
w ho has been cited by IVlachiavelii as the most 
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adroit in establisluDg liia power by wliat the 
Ff ench call les menies sourdes. The degree of 
credit therefore which we can attach to Dio, 
when he handles the character of any great as- 
sertor of liberty , may be tantamount to what we 
should bestow on any of the hirelings, of 
France, who' wrote what they call history , 
during the usurpation of Napoleon. Ob melim 
falsi. The vulgarity of his mind is conspicnons 
in the sentence quoted by Middleton : Cicero s 
father was a fuller^ who earned his subsistence 
by pruning other peoples twines and olives; he 
was bom and bred among the scourings of old 
clothes 9 and the JUth of dunghills; he was 
"master of no one liberal science; neither did he 
ever do any thing worthy a great man, or an 
orator ; he prostituted his wife , trained up his 
son in drunkenness ^ committed incest with his 
own daughter , and adultery with CereUia , 
whom^ as Middleton remarks, he acknowledges 
at the same time to hope been sepenty years' 
old. » A testimony like the above can surely 
have no weight (i )• 



(i) Dione in cib die appartiene alia fedelth ^ molti in lui 
la vorrebbon maggiorei ed oUre i prodigj ch'egli cieca-- 
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Creeks, renders what he says in favour of the 
Komana more valuable « moat nevertheless, be 
read with caution. He appears to hurry over 
the leadiDg feature., of GceroV career., and 
dwells at large on repartees , or anecdotes of 
secondary import , with the fear, we shoijidd 
almost surmise , of the Roman proving superior • 

. to his Athenian rival. It is pretty obvious that 
the biographer of Chaeronea was not partial to 

. Cicero (i). 

Of his cotemporaries, who generally enter- 

^ tained a high opinion of him^ Lentulus in one 
of his despatches from Asia says : diuina tua 
mens. 

Brntud and Calvus thought his eloquence too 
redundant and Asiatic. But the first thought 



mmU0 adottai ^cuse em jcui egli ha eereaio di, oseurar 
la fama di CiceronB, di Cafsio, 0 di altri avutC Jra* Ro* 
mani in grandissiina siinm , pare che cel dimostrino o bu^ 
giardo calunniatore , o scriitore non. bene infonnato^ ob* 
Mrves the learned Tiraboschk 

(1) On peut reproclier d Pluiarfue de ne ^direpas asseg 
dtendu sur le temps te'plus briUant de la vie de CicSronp 
ifui joua pendant c^uelque temps le premier rdle^ et quidteii 
la seule ressource de la lUpublique* Mdm. de rAcad. des 
liii. Turn. V II. — . ' 
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highly of him in other respecto, mi- for m 
stoic, confers a high elogium in one of bis 
letters to Atticus : omnia fecisse Cicerdnem op-** 
Uma animo scio; and in another to tiie orator ^ 
•peakiiig- of the Philippics : nescio amnd an 
ingenii lui laus major m his UbtUis conline^'^ 
ivr (i). 

Cassias, whose testimony is of high value', 

confers in seven words, a high panegyric : est 
autetn tua toga omnium armis /tlidor (2). 

Curio, who figures in his correspondence^ 
called his consulate an Apotheosis. Julius Oe« 
sar said that Cicero effected more by his elo- 
quence than all the other Romans by force of 
armsi Hortensius, that his sovereign talent lay 
in touching the heart; Aufidius Bassus, that 
his eloquence was so rare that he seemed ex- 
pressly bom to be the saviour of his country : 
vir naius ad reipublicce salutem , quce diu defensa 
et administrata^ in senectute dendan i manibus 
ejus elabitur (3). 

, (1) F«mil> XIV. cp. a*. BniU ad Atb «p* 17* and Brut* ad 
€ic. cp. 5. 

(a) FfttQfl. Xn. ep. r5« 

(5) Auf. 8as« ap. Senec- Suas* VL 
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Cremutiad 0>rda8 an hUtoriaii c£ Roine^ 

quoted by Seneca , said speaking of Cicero : 
vides credendam ejus non solim magmtudinem 
pirtutum , sed etiam muUitudinem conspiciendam* 
Asinias Pollio, the same, I believe^ who 
figures in one of Virgil's eclogues , has left a 
testimony respecting Cicero, which has been 
highly praised by Seneca : Hujus ergo viri tot 
taatisque openbus mansuris in omne cmm^pras' 
• dicare de ingenio atque indusirid supervacuum est, 
Ei quidem fades decora ad senectutem , prospera^ 
que permansit valetudo; turn pax diutina , cujus 
instructus erat artibus ^ contigii. Namqae i 
prised set^ritate judicis exacti maximorum nox-- 
ionan muUUudo provenitj quos obstrictos pairo» 
cinio incoLumes plerosque habehat. Jam felicis- 
sima constdatus ei sors petendi^ et gerendi 
magna munera, dedm consLlixj^ indusiridque ; 
ntinam moderatius secundas res^ et foriiits ad^ 
persas ferre poluisset I JNamque utrceque cum 
venerant ei,, mutari eas non posse rebatur. lade 
sunt ifii^idiaz^ tempc slates eoortas graves in eum^ 
certiorque inimicis aggrediendi fiducia ; majore 
enim simul tales appelebat animo , quam gerebaL 
Sed quando mortalium nulla pirtus perfefitajcan* 
tidily qud major pars pit(B a^tque ingenii sietUf 
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ed Judicandum de honune esL Atque ego ne 
miserandi quidem exUus eum fuisse judicarem , 
nisi ipse tarn mLeram mortem putdsseL 

Corneiios Nepos styled him vir prudential 
divincB. Sallust, from his well -known hatred 
of the orator, seems to speak as little as pos- 
sible of him in the Belium Catilinariunu 

Titus Livius expresses himself respecting 
Cicero with hii» usual dignity ^ though he does 
not confer much of a panegyric : tnxit ires el sex-^ 
aginta annos , ut si vis afuisset , ne immatura 
quidem mors pideri possit; ingenium et openbus^ 
et prczmiis operum Jelix : ipse fortunm dik 
prospered ^ et in longo tenore feUcitatiSi magnis 
interim ictus vulneribus , ruind partium pro quU 
bus steteratf fiUas morte^ exitu tarn iristi aique 
acerbo^ omnium adversorum^ nihil ut viro dignum 
erat tulUj pneter mortem , qucs peri eestimanti 
miniis indigna videri poluitf quod h vie tore inu* 
mico nil crudelius passurus erat ^ quod gusdem 

fortuncB compos ipse Jecisset. Si quis tamen vir^ 
tutibus pitta pensdrit , Pir magnus^ acer^ memo^ 

^rabilis Juity et in cujus laudes sequendas CicC'^ 

rone laudatore opusfuetit (l). 



(r) liv. ftp. S«iiec4 Snsftb 
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The high opinion which Augustus enter- * 
tained , burst forth in spite of himself , when ' 
he saw the works of the orator in the Ixands of 
his grandson. 

The testimonies of Plinius, Valerius Max* ' 
imas, Yeileius l^aterculus, Catullus, Lucan^ 
Silius Italicus, Juvenal, Cornelius Severus, 
St. Jerom, Aurelius Victor, and Cassiodorus^* 
convey tributes of unmixed applause to Cicero.^ 

Quintiiian calls him axLesUs vir. 

The celebrated simile of Longinus illustrative ' 
of the different character of the eloquence of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, makes us regret that"' 
he did not pursue the parallel further. 

Aulas Gellius, after making remarks on the 
rhetorical.powers of the principal Roman ora- 
tors, shews that perfection in the art was re* 
served for Cicero (i). 

Lactantius, the Christian Cicero/ as he' is 
called, had evidently a high idea of his Pagan 
prototype : non taniim perfectus orator} sed 
philasophus fail (ji). 

Amobius proves his sentiments in his reply 
to those who proposed burning the works ol the- 

(i) Noct. Alt X. G. 3. 
(a)0efiil«.Rel%. 
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orator 9 because they thought them obstades to 

die progress of philosophy : intercipere scripta 
et pubUcaUun velle submergere lectionem, nan 
est deos defendcre^ sed veritatis testimonium 
Umere. 

6aint Augustine appears to have admired his 
eloquence , but not the complexion of his mind : 
ejus linguam ferh qmnes mirantur^ pectus non 

Petrarch was not less struck with the cast of 
his mind> than with the grandeur of his elo« 
queuce : interdum non Paganum philosophum , 
sed apostolum loqui pules, he says in one of his 

letters i and iu his Triumph oi Fame : 

# 

Ed uno ol cui passar I'erha flort\*a , 
Qiiesto e qutl Marco TulUo in cui si mostra - 
Chiaro quarUo eloquensa^ e frutti, e fioti^ 
Qucsti son occhi delta lingua nostra* 

Sebastiano Corrado, an Italian critic, in his 
dialogue intitled Quasstura^ which is an inquiry 
into the life and character of Cicero, vindicates 
him with warmth from the aspersions cast upon 
him by Plutarch , and Uio. He concludes his 
remarks with these words : non omnibus ego^ 

(i) Aug. Cuiifcs, 111. 
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sed singulis ita prosftro, ut audeam pen^ dicers 
h condito orbe neminem fuisse , quern prorshs 
cum Cicerone con/erre possum\is* 

In the Magliabecchi library at Florence, I 
fell in with a small publication, printed at 
Venice in the sixteenth century , intitled Cicero 
reUgatus et Cicero revocatus. It ccxosidts of a 
dialogue held by three Venetian gentlemen at 
Beiinzona , on the demerits and merits of the 
drator. The first part , after collecting all the 
abuse that can be mustered against him, closes 
with a decree to banish him , and tine those who 
shall study his works ^ the second collects panen 
gyrics from all quarters, and the dialogue closes* 
with rescinding the decree of his banishment,, 
and bearing his statue in triumph. . . 

The opinion of Erasmus is sinsular. In the 
early part of his life he inveighed against <.jicero; 
but in maturer age, he changed his sentiments, 
and entertained an opinion ot him bordering oii< 
idolatry : me legentem sic af/ic^re solet M. Tul^s 
lias y prcesertim obi de beni vivendo dissent^ ut 
dubilare non possum , qiiin illud pectus undc^ 
ista prodierint^ aliqud ditfinitas occupdrit (l )• 
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It appears that in the sixteenth century^ a 

cettain rage of admiration for Cicero seized 
many of the distinguished men of the cwrt of 
Leo X. at the head of whom were Baonamico 
and Bembo* Erasmus undertook to write down 
diis enthusiasm , which it must be acknowledged 
was carried to excess. He engaged Budaeus in 
the controversy. Erasmus w as anathematized 
by the Ciceroniaost for having affirmed at the 
age of twenty, that a perusal of Cicero*s works 
annoyed himt and that St. Jerom wrote- better 
Latin. Julius (]eesar Scaliger disgraced himself 
in the contest , by heapmg upon Erasmus the 
niost opprobrious epithets j which were repeated 
by one Doiet, a Frenchman » who was burnt 
alive at Paris, ccm^cted of irreligion, A. D.^ 
1646. The dispute made so much noise in the 
literary world, that a history of the cwil war 
between the party of Erasmus and the Cice* 
ronians was written by a learned man of the 
day » but never published. This literary affray 
terminated as it ought, by confining the public 
admiration for the orator within reasonable 
bounds. Julius Caesar Scaliger conveys a warm 
panegyric in his Philippic against Erasmus : ejus 
scripta muit ejusmodi^ ut ia ipsis iUius etiamtmn 
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IMiils^'spirel ^ dt^tte is genius^ quiarbanam quart* 
dam.^ejferat energiam. 

Joseph Scaliger had a high opinioti of his 
•Ipqueacey but a poor one ot his philosopliical 
tmk» I UkrM omnes phUosophicos Ciceroni^ 
nihil facio; nihil emm in iis est ^ quod doctat^ 
iemomiret^ et cogat^ nihil Aristotelicum. 
. , Cardinal Du Perron said : ily a plus en deux 
pagfss de Cidron^ qu*em dix dc Senique; U j . 
a plus €n une dpUre de Cic^ron^ quen dix de 
Piine-* La ripubUque de Rome n*a rie^ d'igal 
i elle^ que 1' Eloquence de^ Ciceron (i). 

. Bat of all the modems , Ginyers iVliddletoii: 
has done Gicero the fullest justice. Though 
perhaps he may sometimes be taxed with being 
too. enthusiastic in his favour. He usually eu- 
deavonrs to exalt the orator at the expense of 
Brutus, CassiuS) and others, in matters too of 
ipfisrior importance ) and in cases wherein from 
the sudden and rapid phases which political 
affairs- then assumed, we n^y presume that 
Cicero was as often in the wrong as rhe others; 
The sincere and philosophical Auicoa is not 
speared j he is in general top cold in his iriend- 
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#hip for Middletoai who would havefaim#pe0il 
pf>8t-haste from Attica to Arpinum , on the re^ 
ceptioa of any queruloui letter, lu «pite of these 
few blemishes, hi« work remains a standard 
apecimea of biography, and perhaps the nioil 
perfect , that the Englidi language can shew. 

It may be wished that he had devoted aaothet 
•ectioa to an analysis of the oratdr's works. 
We can only conclude that of such volume 
was the heart, of such feme and exnberaktce 
was the genius of Cicero ^ that Middletoo^ 
though a very superior mim , had neither energy 
-vor time suificient for the undertaking. 

It iis to be regretted thai the pMloeo^eaf 
Bayle did not handle the life of TuUius. la <m» 
of his notes to the article Tutiia^ he seeoM to 
thiiJ^ that the world has been deprived of the 
finest of the orator s works. The high opinioft 
which that eminent critic entertains of Cicero^ 
is one of dm Very few pointt in wJhich he ie vsk 
sccqpticaL 

F^B^leb, in his Dialogue ton EloqneBoe ^ 
prefers with judgment the later to the. earlier 
orations ; and thongh he bestows the palm eC 
superiority on D emo s th e n es > be withholdd not 
a warm encomiam fima Us rival) in miaih 
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tiptiiion D' Auger y the French translator of 

Demosthenes, seeim to coincide. 

Hapin , in the best parallel that has been 
written between the Athenian and Koman ora- 
tors, is of opinion that the eloquence of Cicero 
is better adapted to make an impression on the 
inindb^f the populace, than that of Demos-> 
thenes. 

' The Abb^ D'Olivet was sb enthasiastic in 

his admiration of Cicero, that he not only de- 
Voted ihe' greater part of his life to cdnunenting 
his works , but felt irritated if any body urged 
luiy diing against his favourite author. 

Quite the reverse. Montesquieu j who in liis 
parallel between Gato and Cicero, says that 
virtue in the latter, was merely an accessary 9 
lhat widi a dazading genius, he possessed a 
common mind ^ that he was incapable of filling 
the first station in die republic, daring the' 
rage of a civil war^ that he only wished its 
salvation, to. procttre applause for himself.^, 
eeeing things always ii travers de Gent jjetUcs 

■ 

- *~- ^ l_ I - - ■ ■ - . 

( I ) Grandeur et tMcadl. des ftomaiits. He fouiid it easy to 

fvriU: this ia his suu^ jretreat at iiordeaux. What sort of pas- 
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Blair in his valuable Lecturers analyses hid 
oratory with a judicious and temperate admi- 
ration^ l)ut agrees with F^n^lon in preferring 
Demostlienes even as a popular orator. 

We may infer , 1 iLmk , from the works of 
Laharpe , certainly one of the first critics of the 
last century, that he preferred Cicero upon the 
whole to Demosthenes as an orator. 

D'Azara, late Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
not only translated Middleton into his own 
masculine dialect, but embellished his pro- 
duction with engravings from valuable busts^ 
and medals i he added moreover interesting an- 
notations, which declare a ^ind almost inir 
mersed in the contemplation of the various ex- 
cellencies of Cicero. 

Voltaire was lavish of his admiration , and 
entertained even a high opinion of his poetical 
talents : Y a-t4L rien de plus beau que les vers^ 
qui nous soiU resles de son pcetne sur Marius t 

%ion8 would he have mustored befoiv the Verres, the PSm, 
Ihe Catiltnee , the Antonii U-^Grand President ^ tu aurais M 
^crasti. — He seems however to make a sort of amende hono» 

Table for the above assertion in his Pensdes Diverses ; in 
■vvhich he says : Ciccron seton moi , est un des plus grands 
espriis qui aient jamais 4te; l*ame toujours belle » lorsqu*eH0 
n*^uUi pas/aibie* 
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Rousseau thought him nothing but a de- 
daimer. His opinion however , one way or the « 
other , is not of much import > for though a mau 
of ardent imagination , and fine ;^it, it may be 
questioned whether he loiew how to appreciate 
duly that steadiness of principle, necessary fdr 
the formation of a great statesman and lawyer. 

Borke, in more than one of his orations » 
bursts forth with encomiums strongly pro* 
noonced. 

Not so Fox^ whose opinion as to his cha- 
racter, though not as to his eloquence, conveys 

but a cautious and cold approbation i whether 
from thinking that he abeady enjoyed his full 
share of celebrity ; whether from disgust at 
certain passages in his works, betraying self- 
conceit j whether from an habitual scepticism 
Oil historical topics in general, uncertain (i), 

(i) The political career of Fox corresponded in the essen* 
tials with the Roman orator's. Great y however as England 
-is indebted to hie nohle exertions, it is incontestable that ho 
was neither , so ^at an orator ^ neither did he move in so 
aidnous a spheret wither had he the legal attainments j or 
so much philosophical grandeur as Cicero ; neither did he 
purchase his fame with so much suffering or p>ersonal hazard, 
.In one point, and in one alone, he was superior to Cicero 5 
and that was in rarely alluding to himself « and when he did ^ 
in doing it with modestjr* 



* Of aU tlioae» who have disCQSied tli« poli- 
tical aiiaiiii oi Iiome, Hook, in his History , 
had done more to detraci from Cicero's meiil 

iLan aay olher^ Had he not been a learned 
jpian » hU remarks wooU be consigaed to oUi^ 
vion. inoenious as many of his notes are, a 
fixed determination to lower TuUtiia io the 
public estimation is but too apparent. It is amu- 
sing to trace the^pains which he takes to haqKMNsi 
liiin with his spleen , and cut him up piece-meal 
for the market. 1 he hsh however that he en- 
counters is too great > the hook has Uttle » or ik> 
liohL 

The orator also appears to be no great^ &r 
voorite with IVleimoth i to whom we ar^ m« 
debted for an elegant version of the EpiHclm 
JFamiliares^ He dwells with apparent satis£sbptioA 
on contradictory passages; and draws tberefifoMi 
positive conclusions prejudicial, to the orator » 
withoot making due allowafices for &e possi- 
bility of the loss of any intermediate letters | 
for the rapid alterations to which public affairs 
were subjected » from the extraordinary xharae^f 
lera of Caesar and Pompeins$ which prebablf 
made i icero appear one day hasty or weakji 
while the next might prove him to have hem 
m the same case , temperate and judicious* 
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liOdl Bflri»@^teofe», ia his Mttke on Exile « 
•eeme- to look down upon the iVlan of Ar|>inum 
widi a mixed aentimeDt of pity and contempt, 
it id true that he seizes him in the most vuhie« 
toible pari ^ which ia hie conduct daring banish* 
ment. Thal> it had nothing of the iirmness of 
tfie Stoa, the well-known letteffs to Terentia 
abundantly prove. But was Lord Bolingbroke 
an adequate judge of TuUins in this cajse? Did 
he^ ever come in contact with such a powerful 
fieapeFddo as Glodius? Gonld his retreat in 
Orleans be put in competition with the exile 
6f QceroatThessalonicaf Did he , after having 
rescued his country from a formidable conspi- 
iittcy , reap as a reward , the sade of his estates; 
the burning of his palace , the separation of hid 
wife and children , himself houseless, defence- 
Ie^» and driven from place to place like tho 
meanest outcast? If he did, and shewed du^t 
finnnesa in his reverses , which he lauds at the 
, expense of Cicero, his criticism would not fail 
to have due weight. Henry St^ Johnl — ^Though 
yeuv ' periods may be more Ciceronian than 
those of other English writers, posterity will 
compel you to stand on even ground , before 
you can presume to turn up your nose at TuUiu^ 
in exile. 
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Of all the charges which have been urged 

against Cicero » one too which has obtained no 
tiifling credit, that* of cowardice appears 'ta 
stand on the slenderest foundation. Let us 
briefly recapitulate the leading actions of his 
life, not with th^ hope of being able to place 
them in a new point of vie w but that those 

' yiho persist in thinking him a poltroon , may 
strive to reconcile as they can , those acts f aft 
one glance , with their opinion. 

ISot then to insist on the extraordinary ih« 
dustry of his juvenile years, whicli enabled 
him at the age of sixteen, to discuss in.Uie 
presence of the first lawyers of Rome , the ne- 
cessary qualifications of an orator, and which 
if not actual courage, must have depended on 
a quality of mind very nearly allied to it, we 
find him shortly after the commencement of his 
legal career I traversing all Sicily on foot, bra-* 
ving at every step the agents and assassins of 
Verre^.; and not only at the imminent peril of 

. his life, procuring materials for the most splen- 
did specimens of forensic eloquence extant, but 
thereby entailing on his own head , the hatred 
and maledictions of more than half of the l\o^ 
pan aristocracy.'T-First proof of his cowardicOf 
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* After:thepix«ralgabQnof Otiio'AlaWy w 

assigned separate seats in, the theatre to the 
equeatrian.order^ Cicero, as eoon as infermi^ 
of the disturbance which consequently ensued 9 
and of the;blow8 given and received by the parw 
tisans and opposers of tlic law, entered the 
theatre in his togaconsulariSf ordered the spec- 
tators to follow him forthwith to the temple of 
Beliona, chastised them there with the valour 
of his tongue, and so wrought upon them with 
liis eloquence , that they not only returned in 
order to the theatre , but vied with" the knights 
themselves in conferring applause on that Otho, 
* whom just before tliey had overwhelmed with 
hisses.— Second proof of his cowardice. ' 

We almost feel a repugnance in adverting to 
the well-known particulars of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, sounding as they do in the ears of 
every school-boy ; to his unwearied exertions 
in detecting and punishing the most ne&rions 
project ever conceived to undermine the settled 
order of a state. Neither die number, nor fe« 
rocity of the conspirators, many of whom were 
of tbe first families , nor the suspiicion of Gsesar 
J^imself being privy to the plot , noi; the con- 
isdonsness of bis own head being destined for. 
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aajpiitatioB f eoold deter iuin from I^ywg f^pm^ 
the whole conspiracy in five 8)iiendid CM'^tiona^ 
and diftreby pnmng, himselE sot mmly the 
most energji^tic civil chief magistrate that ever 
actsd on a ♦inribr ^owiyiiiffyi. bliiftrJ■hidl0^n||ri•6^'' 
ef Catiline from Prxneste shewed ^ an active 
and iolcUigeiil military ofiicer : ^ 

■ ' galeaium panU ubiqve 
PnsHdiwn Monitis^ et in cmni genie taboriO, 

# 

This then must pass for the third proof of 
Ilia cowardice; which shall be farther corrolKh 
rated by the prompt measures which he took 
to ponish I lentiilns and Cethe§ua mider hia own 
eyes , a during expedient and only justiBabl^ 
^m the immioent dangers wjiuck basal the 
republic (i). 

The fourth shall be the incontestable evid wc% 
that we possess of his having directed the SHrtiU 

lery cf his eloquence against the most o]>aleat» 

iniquitous, and powerful indivi4uals« The Ver*! 

» I III ' ■ ■ M i l l ■! ■^■WWt' 

• (t.) According to Afipwn , Cicero at the head of lome troops ^ 
KBcurfld their penooSy and then returned to the aenate,^ to.de>^ 
aide respecting thems if so, he waa in perfect order : bat 
snppoaing he watf not , * waa he n6t chief magiatrats m a crisis 

of unejLuiupied diiiicuiij Appian. U. c. i* . . . -f 
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di6 Pisosy the Qodu^ the Gabimi', tbe 

■ . ' referentes navibus altis 
Occulta spolia , ei plures de pace triumphos^ 

were pioiooed down hand dsoA fool^ by the in* 

vectived^ of this notable poltroon, ^'ot to dwell 
on the vigour of heart and intellect^ on which 
the delivery of hia extemporaneous debating 
speeches must have depended^ nor on tliebold- 
neas with whic^ he faced tbe people , to dissuade 
diemfrom accepting the Uw proposed by Rullus, 
a law best calculated of all others, to foment 
theb feverous passiona; nor on the spirit which 
he shewed at the siege of Pindepessus , where 
diere appears at least to liave been some smart 
skirmishing, let us liasten to the consideration 
of the circumstsmces of his death, which in the 
cqpinion of his detractors , aftord abundant 
proo& of his pnsiUaninuty. 

We lind from Plutarch , that he was at Tus- 
cnhnum, when the news of his being included 
in the proscription of the triumvirate, reached 
ImsL He and his brother Qnintns immediately 
betook iLemselves to the A^turan villas but not 
having made their final arrangements* on th«i 
load they agreed to separate, after many demoni 
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strations of reciprocal aUection; Quintus, to 
return to TusculaDum, to procure necessaries 
for the voyage j IVlarcus, to provide by the sea* 
shore > a vessel for their escape. In the interval, 
Quiiitub appears to have been killed. Marcus , 
. having' found a boat at Astnra , embarked with 
the view of dropping down to his Formian 
villa; but his stomach being discomposed by 
• the motion of die vessel, he was put on shore 
. near the Circeian promontory , (Pimta di T^r-^ 
. racina.) Here it is true, he passed a night in 
. cruel agitation $ and the next morning he walked 
about twelve miles on the Pia Appia towards 
.. ,Kome,i with the view of falling by his own 
hand in the palace of Octavius. Here again he 
appears to have, been perplexed by doubt , for 
the thought which came across his mind of the 
probability of meeting on the road , the. emissa^ 
ries of the Triumvirs , who most likely would 
\ have put him. to a cruel death, induced him 
. to turn back, and regain his Formian villa; 

where it appears that he determined . to await 
r his destiny. But his attendants , more anxious 
, .for the preservation of his life than himse^t 
;had prepared a litter to convey him to 
beach 9 which they with ditliculty persuaded 
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him to enter. The assassins shortly after came 
up witk liiM;«ilrhen eyeing them stedfastly » he^ 
prolracled his venerable head, so covered with * 
dotted iiith and dust, do disfigured by anxietied, - 
as to be scarcely recognized by his attendants^ 
who it appears, were willing to fight for him, 
but pursuant to the commands of their master, 
left the execationerd to do their business (i)* 
' Piutarch , when he says that we cannot 
contemplate his exit without pity, evidently 



( i) Saiis constat servos paratos fuisse ad dimicandum ; 

ipsum deponi lecticam , et ifuietos pati , quod sors iniqua 
cogfret, jussisse, Liv. ap. Senec. 

A fragment uf Aufidius Bassus , a Roman historian, tells us 
that he even anticipated the assassins : Aufidius Dassus^ et. 
ipse i nihil dubitavit de aaimo Ciceronis^ quin/brtiter se 
morti non praehuerit tant&m , sed obluleiit ; et remote veto , ; 
postquam armatos vidit : ego verb consistOf ait^ accede ^ 
veterane, et si hoe saltern recti potes facere, incide ctfr-. 
vicem. The veteran hesitating , he appeals to have encou- 
raged him with a sort of joking defiance : trementi deinde 
di/dfiiantique f quid ad me, inquit ^ si primum venissetis t- 
J suppose you trquld faint away^ if livere the first ^ whom 
jou had to execute. 

We Me from the preceding sentence » iKat Liviuc, not very 
werm in his adoiiration oi Cteero , bears foil testimony to the 
courage which he displaj^ed in his last moments ; he adds : 
prominenti ex lecticd, prcubentique iinmotain cervicem^ 
caput proicisum est, l^v, ap. S«nec. Suas* YI- 



mistakes the doubt with whick the orator wa* 
beael lor/ear ; for as soon as he had determined 
to die 9 few men could meet their end with more 
finniieM. 

But , Qjc^ 1^3 detractors » did he not tom pale, 
and betray proo& of fearful agitation in the 
delivery of the Pro Mihne i W hat I would 
they have had him present a buxom fnbicnnd 
phisiognomy , with the weight of one of the 
most difficult and brilliant defences ever attered 
pressing on lug nerves » at a moment when the 
Oodian faction was by no means extinct , when 
there was more than an even chance that he 
-would agam witness those disturbances, which 
before compelled him to seek refuge at Thessa* 
Ipnica? So rational, so conscientious are these 
dealers in hypercriticisin , that they would have 
bad Tuliius possess all that fine and strong feel^ 
jDg on which pure eloquence depends , and not 
Jiave had him possess it His anxiety , his agi« 
tation , call it if you will fear , did not prevent 
liiin from facing his adversaries, and deUyering 
the oration in person (i). 

(i) The speech indeed is believed to have lieen retouched 4 
^ttt I Me no reason for doiibtic^ ihat it was deUvmd nearJ^ 
10 a siauiar tenoiir* 
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. b' is not «o eaey to ^mandpate him from the 
imputation of vanity. Candour indeed compels 
us to confess that there are certain passages in . 
his orations , more especially in those which 
were delivered on his return from exile , in 
which he is almost fulsome; and the unfortunate 
letter to Lucceius remains a standing prodf 
those accesses of weakness to which the greatest 
of our species are occasionally liable (i). Yet 
something perhaps should be allowed for the 
genins v)f the times ; something for the unp&» 
ralleled difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend ; something for the necessity under which 
he laboured of confirming by his own example^ 
ibe wavering opinions of several of those » on 
whose integrity the salvation of the republic 
depended i something for that tranacendancy of 
mind, which authorised in him certain devia- 
tions £poaicoauaoa mles^ which would be in-* 

B «. n ■ ■.■ 1 1 1 ...!, vr .i ,.. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

(i) Ep. Famil. Y. ep. t%, 

nig own v^ordt will Be often tomtd however to vlndictle 
Cicero of vain glorjr ; though certainljr not alwajs : Etquom 
nUan hoe reprehmtdis^ tfvbd solere me dieat de me ipso glo* 
riosius prcedicare ; efuis unquam audivit cum ego de me, nisi 
coactuSf ac necessarid dicerem / Non tarn sum existiman- 
dus de.gestis rebus gloriariy qudm de objeciisnon confiUrU. 
Ko domo wak fA Pontificn. 55* 
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excusable in miDds of an ordinary stamp ; 

eometliing too for those impulses of exultation^ 
which, though better becoming a politician than 
a* philosopher , it was natural for him to give 
way to, after having triumphed over the iniquity - 
of the Clodian faction. IVIuch as he had of self 
ca his tongue , no man had less of it in his 
heart (i). 



(0 The same charge of vanity- if persisted in hy hjpercri- 
tics, ought also to implicate DemosthcDes. 1 know no pas- 
•a|;eft in Cicero , in which self-complacencjr ia more cona{u- 
eoous than the following : 

^SltW| I •••»•• 

• r§s'U • f)i «raM» AiyaWf mm yr*^» «|ttmwt 

%eu a^rXHt lavrov rif rat ^(xyfjucret tt^titif Sisv;; ir« • • • • • • 

S*' ivTox aXXsv i ^oXif trrtOxvfUTXt » ( 9vHiBovk9f 

Mym %ou inrofx,) xXjiv timi t (^v^ ay u-kuv . . . , , 

/ttcve; ruy Xf>cyTuy» luu vt'^tiaTMfUHn f ty» mv Ti|f 

^iKiK T timruwMmt pom yfx^ovr* «v MMv iSiXnw 


• ••••« MM fmnw jKM «Mnw ,»wgr wi >r M » mm mSIuc lotMnrf 'abm 
'^fiMMt iiiytt f« MH^ MCI M^nr iMJi^, 

Mti itfyMTMW )k ^Tfooiueeruv Mcr* ttutttw tn$fwn» 

•forrttff, ««me rftt/rcc iymq %xt ttnunibi^ ^xoXtrtviJuUf ^tx tovt 
«|mu TtfjiMffixi IIEPI ?TE*ANOT. paisim. 

The truth ia that JDemostheueft is not so much studied. 

H» 
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His imeqiialled career at the bar^ and the ' 

splendour of his consulate , induce most people ' 
to ex^ct little less than miracles from Cicero; 
and the position in which he is most exposed 
to attack y is the conduct which he observed 
with respect to the Cassarean and Poaipeian 
Actions. The word faction wilU I think » go a 
great way towards vindicating the steps which 
he pursued ; which to the adulators of hereditary 
chief magistracies established by force of arms, 
. appear unsatisfactory , and oscillating, 
• It should be remembered that the party of 
Cse^ was evidently a faction purely mUUary^ 
. diverging from the aViZ institutions of the re- 
. public. That of Pompeius too , though far more 
. plausible than his antagonist s , skrcSened as it 
was^by the o^ensible motive of protecting the 
existing dvil institutions , ought , I apprehend , 
rather to be considered as the rival milUary 
hcAbt bf Gac8ar,'if contemphited in its tni^* ' 
. light ( r ). The defeat at Pharsalia certainly pre^ 
. . serves the h<niour of *Pompeius unimpeachable , 
since we can conclude nothing posUu^e with res- 



(i) This will ba eonfinnfld in a siibieqiicnt note* at 6r «ft 
leaat as concunpent leitiiiioiiy will admit. 
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pect to LU ulterior projects* Bat how would 
he have acted had he there been the conqueror I 
W as he oot a military man in the mo6t ex* 
tended sense of the word? Did not Cicero, in* 
timate as his knowledge was of human nature ^ 
draw the more than probable inference, that 
the iinal result to the republic would have be^ 
pretty similar, whether Gassar or Pompeius 
conquered at Pharsalia 2 How then did he act 
in that coi^oncture ? As well apparently as a 
civil individual could ^ who had the best interests 
of the republic at heart ; and who was bent on 
supporting the good cause , without entirely 
compromising himself with Pompeius « alid his 
cohorts i tor though he was not in the field , we 
find him active at Dyrrachium , in doing <dl 
that a civil individual could » to prop the reeling 
fortunes of the republic 
• His cavilling detractors can only approve his 
ooadoct with the provisos of his having served 
under Pompeius in the actions near Dyrra- 
duum ^ and at Pharsalia.; of his dasong himself 
at a venture, among that generals centurions » 
and of seeing him driven from rank to rank 
by blustering military chiefs. This forsooth , 
would have been ^ proper sphere for him , who 
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adone hj his cml exertions , had rescued the 
itate from an atrocious conspiracy; Sot him, 
who was of coDsular dignity, and who had 
mrbwa sack lustre round the chief magistracy 
and the tribunals ! 

Neither wonid they be satisfied with this. 
They require him after the battle of Pharsalia, 
to have followed the discomfited fortune of 
Pompeius, and have died with him on the 
jEgj^tian strand; tbough it is obvious diatfew 
or no hopes for the republic would have re- 
iinaiiied had he done S04 and thongh it is incoa* 
testable diat by resuming his station in Italy, he 
a|; once.consalted his own dignity « prbired his 
courage, and formed a necessary rallying-point 
for the aeparated partisans of Pompeios; pre- 
ferring to be crushed by the tottering fabric of 
. the citadely rather than to £dling , if not i^iobly , 
rat least unprofitably in the outworks. Petty jea- 
ioostes^ in affairs of such moment, ought cer- 
tainly not to be taken into account by those who 
- attempt to draw conclusions in his favour; but 
we cannot discover any reason why he should 
have felt strong yearnings of personal affection 
for Pompeius , who repulsed him widi con- 
tumely, when he implored his assistance against 
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Oodias ; -who on his return from die Mithri- 

datic war, testified towards Cicero nothing but 
a polite coldness f trait probably of the jealousy 
which he entertained of the glory accruing to 
the orator, from the annihilation of the Catili- 
narian conspiracy (i). 

To come then closely to the point , how 
would his enemies have had him act ? Would 
diey have had him cast himself at a. venture , 
and without any reserve, among the centurions 



(i) Jn Pampeio tukU come, nihil simplex , nihil liberum ^ 
nikU i» Tit 9i9ufiMK honasiumf in one ot the lettera to Atti« 
CUB ; aiid in anotfacTt is^pdnos sibi quondam adffekes stt'atos 
ne sublevahat tjuidem. Tracet bf 'wmt pantSn^* for iUe^ 
gitimate power may be discovered from the conduct of PoaH 
peius. What did Cassiua think of him in a letter to Cicero , 
writtea when Cesar was in Spain, with the hope that the 
latter would conquer, Caesar not having jret full/ developed 
his ambitioua Viewa^ Peream nisi sollicitus sum; ae malo 
veterem «c vlementem damkaim MBre, quiam cruMem M 
novum experiri. Sds Cneius quim sitfatuuSfSeis quomoda 
crudelitatem virtuiem puiei, Cass* Ciceron. Famil. XV. 19.- 
Paterculus too confirms his secret aim at exorbitant power : 
neque Potnpeius ut primum ad rempublicam est ad^ressus , 
quengunan an^no parem tulit, II. c. 35. Appian also states 
that Poopeiusy when ordered by the consuls to head the 
armiea of ih^ republic agamst Caesar, replied, that he was 
ready to obey them ui att' things , ubless drcnmstancea iug- 
gestcd something more advhoahle^ Appiaa remarlu that diis 
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of Pompeios? This would have been as rational 
as the architect removing the main buttress ne- 
cessary for the support of the centre of an old 
building J to one of the wings. Would they have 
bad him espouse at once Gsesar's interests? 
This would have been a dereliction of the cause 

4 

of liberty, of the republic, of those principles 
which he had uniformly supported , and tanta« 
momit to treason. Would diey have had him, 
sword in hand, head a third party of his own? 
This step would have convulsed the sinking and 
shattered republic with a third military faction; 
If the- line of conduct which he observed, ap« 
pears at all unsatisfactory, it must be attributed 
to the difiiculties occasioned by the extraordi- 
nary qualities of the contending rivals, rather 
ibah to any Amorousness 9 or tergiversation 
springing from himself. * 



wss.a CttDning and evasive answer. What were the secret 
iuggestiom o£ hit heart, when on the aborning of the batUe of 
FhanalM, turning to, his fiienda he remarked : that pn whalp, 
ever aide tho victory might prove , it was sure to be pregnant 

» * * • ' 

widi interminable calamities to the Roman people I App. II. c. 4* 

All this tends to shew that Cicero's caution with respect to 
.Pompeiusy was the result of his discriminating and souiuit 
judgment. 
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«Bat» » coDtinoe hit d^lracUm, « it isim^ 

possible to surmount his having flattered Cse- 
tar* % Do those, wbo condemn kirn point Ulanlf 
for tliis , weigh attentively the superior qualities 
with which Julius was gifted ? the paramoqiift 
ascendancy which he had acquired , not only 
yrith the army and people, but with at least, qu^ * 
half of the senate? Great as Tullius was, it 
^ould not do lor him to kick at random against 
the pricks of the man, whose talents were so 
varied and extraordinary , and whose parallel in 
energies and resources never existed either- be* 
fore 9 or since his period. Cicero knew hij^ 
well; he was aware that though hurried head« 
long by. ambition, he had a heart susceptible 
of generous impressions , neither was he a man 
fo be controuled by taunts and reproachfss. 
using then cmciliatory means , he hoped , if no) 
to extinguish the jealousies that subsisted be* 
tween the two rivals » at least to prevent the 
clouds that were blackening on opposite side§ 
of the pcditical horizcm , from doming in violent 
contact, and pouring their angry flames on the 
vessel of the state (i). As isoon as Gopsar gaye 

(i) YeUetns Patcrculiis ohtmu tbat Cicero w&s the onlj 
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pioo&af his diakcMftt iDteDttonat Tulliuaap* 

pears to. have been not less decided than Brutus, 
Cassiusy or any olher of tha ooit^»rator» . 

« Then why did he not use tfie dagger in 
tfe Curia PompeianaU UereJbfi leema to have 

* .... . ^ 

tenator^ ifvlio proposed' terms "of reconciliation : iintei eom 

vente Cicerone aoncordioipublicw; con&tm^d ai^o Appiao. 
Ijib. II. c* 4- 

(i) Philipp. II. passim. Perhaps the first open proof of 
Cffisar's views exploded during that splendid procession in his 
haiioiir ia ^eont of the mnple of Venus Oefikrix ; vrhereat the 
Inbune Pontius Aqoila alone ke^t his seat. At which Julius, 
starling from the cunile chair, and on the hrink of epilepsy i 
Repete ergo nunc h me rdmpublicam , Ponti Aquila I On 
granting any favour to his partisans for some days afterwards , 
.)ie added : si tamen per Pontium /iquilam licuerit. The lifo 
of this extraordinary man has never yet heen properly han« 
died; it requires sometiung higher than the respectable qua«» 
'Bte of Pltttarch. When w consider die bcredible celeritjr 
of his morements , the qmgnniimitjr which he displayed in 
pardoning his enemies, the tears which he shed on the death 
of his rival , can we resist from dwelling with complacency 
on the lines of Yirgil I - ^ 

Candidui insuetum nUraiur limen Oljrmfd^ * 
. Suhptiibu$4fuc videtn»be9 et sidmra Dt^tinU; ^ , 
Ergb alaeris syhtas^ et eatera rura voluptas, 
Pana(^ue pastoresque tenet , Dryadasque puellas. 

Daik spots indeed we find in his character; but they sirt 
•nch as we bdiold in ihe sun, vtdiich the drcumambient fiisi 

^mQtdX% tsom^XihuX microscopic ejtu 
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acted with^as mndi ladgmeat as the impKee- 

dented difficulties of the case would allow. He 
whose career was so.emmeDlly kgal^.who liad 
grown hoary in the civil service of the state ^ 
would have offered violence to his principles ^ 
to the majesty of tliose laws of which he was 
the main bulwark, had he vibrated the poigpard 
with Brutus, Cassius, and several of the others, 
who were professed military men » or who had 
filled , comparatively with his own, subordinate 
stations in the republic. We may coodude too 

^ that he mast have felt an invincible repug- ' 
nance in sheathing a weapon in the breast of 
that Caesar , whose qualities of soul wfsre so 

: transcendant , and who had proved himself bo 
eminent in the fiivourite pursuits of Cicero. 

Standing th^n as.he did daggerless in^ or near 
die Curia Pompeiana^ fixing merely his ferret 
and fiery eyes on the gorgeous victim appareled 

• 

for the sacrifice ( i ) > he not only acted the most 



(i) Oculis cepi. Ad Att. XIV. cp. 14. We may infer from 
nvhich that he vrai present , or about the scene of action. 
But there, is a passage in a letter to Trebonius, difficult ta 
reconcile .with this : ijiUm veUem ad .Mas puieh^nrimas 
eptilat Jd, Mart* me invHdssesI Ferhepa this eppevent con-' 
tradictiim u cyplsined takiag epulm iitenlly 9 supper 
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judicious part in a crisis of such delicacy and 
difficulty, but equalled at least the rest of the 
conspirators in courage j for if any thing had 
happened adverse to them, Tullius, whose po^ 
litical sentiments were well known , would have 
told his life at a cheaper rate than the othera 
' who were armed. 

The conduct which Cicero observed subse^ 
quent to' the death of Geesar, seems not less 
satisfactory and judicious^ for if the senate, as 
' he advised , and not the conspirators only , had 
- assembled in the capitol, the republic perhaps 
' might hay« been slaved , or at least spared those 
* sanguinary scenes, which took place during the 
'^second tiriamvirate (i). Those whd pmist in 
taxing Cicero with cowardice, must first tear 
to pieces &atns and Gassins , who after the 
assassination of Ca!sar , retired to Antium , from 
fear- of the populace , though ihey filled the 
office of prastor ; but Cicero at that period , 
filled none but his usual senatorial station; had 



peiliaps given bjr one of the conspirators ^ whereat thej ar-^ 
jang^ snbaequent nicasuKf ; -r If 1m was not in Uie Coria 
Poinpeiana» it is more than probable.Uiat lie was close at hand* 

(i) See Ad Att. XIY. ep. lo. 
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he at that erUis , held as orteittibie a one a$ 
prsetor, he most probably would not have re« 
tired at such a moment^ firom the 8oea# of 
action. No doubt he would have- dispUjed th^i 
same firmness as in the af&ir of Catiline (i). 

This also is worthy of remark, that had 
Bratns and Gassius shevm as much judgment 
as Cicero » by remaining in Italy ^ instead of 
absenting themselves in remote provinces (2) , 
they would have been able to take advantage of 
the dissentions that occurred between Octavins 
and Antoniusi they might then have easily sided 
with the former to crush the latter; while th* 
boy OctaLviii^in.i^t in all.probability have been 
easily controuled in any further schemes whick 
he might have nourished hostile to the govern* 
ment But no more on the political conduct ob^ 
served by Cicero. 

TulHus as an orator, in the opinion of th^ 
most distinguished critics, Quintilian 1 believe 



(t) Tbe retreat of Brutus and Gassius to Anlium is confirmed 
hy Pluturch , and bjr Cicero. Ad Att. XV. epp. 11,12. 

(a) Tbe orator regreti their absence in m letter to Atticiu* 
O £nae yvbi ef , ^uanum-wmfim amiitisl^Yh cp. 6« 
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jilQne excepted (i), yields the palm to his Alhc- 
man rivals that is to $ay , in the wieidiog of close 
argument, supported by resistless force of en- 
thymem, which is unquestionably the most va^ 
luable prerogative of the oratpr. We have ne- 
vertheless one oration by Cicero of a higher 
order even than the iiepi ste^anot : for the de- 
fence of Ligarius involves throughout the con troul 
of the most difTicult figure in rhetoric, and in th^ 
management of irony » which steers dear of 
vulgarity on the one hand, and of insipidity, 
or doubtful sense on the other , Cicero nojt only 
outshines Demosthenes ^ but every other orator 
of whose works we have any notice* 

^.^ In force of invepltive too , and paiiegyric , and 
fpore especially in volume of peroration , his 
j^lpqnence is singularly triumphant. Had he left 
us nothing but the condusionsof the Verrines^ 
ih^ Pro Milonef and Pro Fonteio^ he would 
ll^ve established a sufficient right to the title of 
great orator* His most partial admirers are 



(i) Oraiores verb vel pnBcijmS Latinam ehqueniiam pa^ 

rem facere Grceccv possunt ; nam Ciceronem cuicumque 
eorumjortiter opposuerim. Quint. X. c. i. 
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nevertheleM obliged to confer, that lie is not - 

a little indebted to the illustrious Athenian (i). 

It b however only as an orator , that Demos- 
thenes can be said to surpass Cicero. We can- 
Dot trace the Grecian discussing philosophical 
topics with his friends , hke the Roman , in dig- 
nified retirement i or engaged through life in 
active correspondence with the leading men of 
his age ; we cannot discover him attentive in 
moulding die mind of a Ion ; or filling a colonial 
government with dignity, like Cicero; or ex^ 
tinguishbg such- dangerous intestine firebrands 
as Catiline, Cethegus , Qodius , and their conn^ 
terparts. ^ 

He shines preeminent in his correspondence* ' 
We have no letten of ancientor modern timesi » 
in which we recognize so completely at once 
die man of bnuness, the sincere friend , the. 
zealous patron y and the sage*tJNo one ever eXf^- 
isted more ambitious of true glory ^ and no one 
braved with more cheerfulness, those toils and 

(i) Justus Lipsius has collated some passages of Cicero and 
Deuoslhencs, which prove that the former not unfrequcndqr 
borrowed from the Athenian. Perhaps the principal defect ii 
the Cicerottiaii periods is a redundant nse of saperUt|v«9ti 
Most of lais oratioiu teem with issimi and enimU 
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anxieties, without which a substantial fame is 
wholly unattainabie. He did not want to scale 
the temple by an easy and commodious flight 
of steps f bat was content to work his way up 
over briars, slippery marl^i and rough pointed 
stcmes. 

One of the most striking features of his cha- 
racter was that buoyant cheerfulness , which 
' enabled him not only to grace his speeches with 
lively sallies 9 but to be the soulof every society 
which he frequented. And perhaps this was no 
small proof of his greatness. He differed, in 
which respect from Demosthenes, who was 
silent and severe. We know that Tiro regis* 
tered his witticisms, which he collected in three 
volumes ^ and published after his death » and 
dial Geesar enjoined those of his friends, who 
frequented Cicero, to note down carefully the 
aphorisms and repartees that fell from his fer«» 
tile mind. Of those preserved to us by Plutarch 
and Macrobins » we may say in tihe words of 
Martial : 

Sunt bona^ suntquctdam mediocHaf sunt mala 
qucedam (i). 

( r) JustnA Lipsius Mjs : infocetiis et Jocis Cicero semper 
deus estm 
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I defy any body to trace in Qcero a wish 

to detract from the merit of his distinguished 
cotemporaries. The Hortenaii, the Gomiiicii, 
the Attici, the Varros, the Figuli, the Len* 
tuliy the Bruti^ the Cassii, the Gatuli, and 
several others , found in him a sincere friend $ 
and were no doubt aa much indebted^ among 
the men of their age i for the applause conferred 
on them by Cicero , a$ they are among posteri ty^ 
for the celebrity which they obtain, froni being 
noticed in his works. 

» 

There was one trait in his character for 
which he has been unfairly censured ; I allude 
to that humble complaisance to which he had 
recourse , in endeavouring to persuade his feU 
low-citizens from siding with the Clodian fac- 
tion. This conduct 9 for which we are told by 
Appian, he entailed on himself the most galling 
ridicule » places him in an advantageous point 
of view as a real republican , and sincere patriot. 
He did not keep sullenly aloof from his coun- 
trymen , as Coriolanus would have done in any 
nmilar conjuncture $ neither did he feign indif- 
ference for their favourable opinions, like a 
mere compound of bloody pride, and ferocity. 
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No mdividual immersed in such high and 
Turious paraiiitoy ever made the head aod heart 
step out so well together. The same mau who 
fiUminated with his oratory the highest and 
most restive spirits of Rome, could be sprightly 
and hearty with bis friends one hoar, and die 
next , absorbed in the investigation of philoso- 
phical troths. He was splendid , hospitable , and 
the man of business, at Rome; dignified, and 
philosophical at Tascalanum; blending occa-> 
sionaliy deep research with the gaieties of the 
world, at his Formian, Guman, and Puteolan 
villas i and as we should say in England ^ a 
plain coimtry gendenian at Arpinum; 

He appears to have been one of the few 
Romans- who knew how to appreciate the sen^ 
liment of compassion. 

He.seems to have looked upon those nations 
&at were incapable of maintaining the elective 
civil chief magistracy is an inferior point of 
view. - 

- The uniformity of his poUtical sentiments is 

confirmed by the manner of his death; which 
can^ only b& contemplated as a nuirtyrdom in 
the cause of the elective civil chief magistracy, 
and of liberty. 
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That caUdtroplie ought indeed to be consi- 
dered as one the moat tragical occurrences in . 
all history 9 for with his constitution^ it must 
have been more difiicnlt to arm himself with 
the requisite firmness , than with such as Bru- 
tns^Cassios^ Gsesar, and others possessed, who 
were engaged for the greater part of their lives 
in steeling their hearts with^ military service, 
and consequently bereaving death of half its 
terrors. Qui talem Ciceronis easum satis dignk 
deplorare possit^ alms Cicero non extat (i). 

To those whose spirits may be dashed by 
honest but fruitless attempts to realize glory in 
the ardaons careers of politics or law, he shines. 
Uke a beacon seen on a. dark night, from the 
midst of a tempestuous sea , by the distressed 
mariner j and in this point of view , he must 
always prove superior to the philosophical po- 
litician y or pure moralist in their closets; whose 
speculations and exhortations, however useful, 
to others, and honourable to themselvesi cannot 
have the same weight as those promulgated by 
one , who was more engaged in combating 
political abuses through hfe , than, any other 

(i)YaLMax.y.c.5i 

individual 
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. isdrndittal either befox^ or «iace Us {H^nod i 
aid whose career, in spite of its difficulties » 
. teeou havae been a perpetqal (xwimeiiUtrf out 
Lis thoughts aad assertioBS. We search in vaie 
fiir his i»afaUeL.ia modem times; mosi; lik^^ 
tOjC^ in anetaiit For the great men who have, 
figorcd on the theatre of polidea ia oav age« 
have found a firmer point d^appui than Cicero; 
^thpeation beiQgmiiGhmoM widelyes^^ 
consequently the weapons of ferocity much more 
. UttDied. He nuy be said ^ reseo^e, in the 
attitude whieU he presented to the ^erce spirits 

* tof the hitter period of the Romaa lepnblic^ the. 
s^r^ph Abdiel n^aking his way with firniness 
akxlig tlie lines of Mdtm^'s legimiary dannma. 

His philosophy was drawn from the sublir 

* Blesi sources; snd he appears to hvm formed 
an eclectic system of his own. The treatises 

X>^ BepiikUcd, snd die £z)M?ftalip]) 

to philosophy intiUed Hortensiu^^ are great 
losses lo the literary world, it is certaia that 

PetfT^rcH bdd the first in his possession , and St. . 
An^sdaoy the le8t(i). The De MtpubHcd-mtM^ 

' ■ . . . . I . - ' ■ . ■ 'J 

(i) Pet. Ep. Senil. It appears that Petrarch lent the M.S. 
10 hU tutor, who pavfoed it whca in distressed circumstaacfis* 

1% 
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abo entire in "France about the tenth .cen<» 
tury (l). We may infer their value from the 
awrem senieniias^ vfhich, have been preserved 
hy Lactantius and Augustine. The last records 
a sentence 9 in which. 1 ollias seenu to agree . 
with some philosophers , that man was created 
to expiate crimes committed in a previous state : 
of existence i a dogma, which it might be rash . 
implicitly to adopt ; but which from most ap- , 
pearances in the physical and moial worlds, it » 
would be - difficult to .refute.. At. any event it ; 
sounds more plausible than the literal acceptation 
of the Mosaic apple (2). 1 

* It is worthy of remark that Cicero , in tl^ose 
of his philosophical works , wherein he '^ves 
the reins to his imagination » (as in the Somniuni 



Petrarch offered s large sum for its recoverjrs l»iat die.itttorf 
' ashamed of die transaction , refused to mention the person • 

to whom he had consigned it. — Tiraboschi* ^ | 

(i) Petit Radel Dfs Bibliollie((ues. 

(aj.Yoltaire« in a sentcnre replete with tinith and energy 
' says : La nature sanglante est assise entre ia naissanct'et 
ia mortJ This may serve as a commentary on the abore 
speculation of Cicero. It would he easy to subjoin a long note. 
There are five good dis t rt itions on the Ciceronian philosophjr 
in the Mem. de i'Acacl, de;!> Inscriptions, by M. Gautier de 
Siiiert. 
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Sdpionis^ seems to embrace the belief of the 

iininortality,of the soulj while in those, to 
iir)u(^!he'applies.argament» he .spmetimets. ap- 
pears iiicliaed to reject it.. It is certain that he 
Kas thrown a veil of scepticism over his highest 
speculations j but whether conclusive or not» 
a 'mind like Cicero's , could never have been 
diverted from the pursuit of the kaaon, the 
krAt»0N ^ and the npsnoir. . * • 
' But I am gliding insensibly into the last 
section of Middletbn.'Safiident has been stated 
to clear TuUius of imputations of pusillanimity, 
"virhich'have been hastily urged by those , who 
are secretly jealous of his well-earned lame, 
though he has long rotted in die sepulchre; or 
by those , who from an incUnation to military 
ascendancy in states , refuse to associate his con« 
duct in important points, with their approba* 
tion. 

« "• ■ • • " •- ■ , . 
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ON QUIMTU& FaAT£a, MAACUS FlUUi^./ 
TER£NTU, AND TWAJUL 

QuiiiTVs Cicsao would «hme in the Roinai| 
annaU, did he not stand loo near hia brother* 
He fiUed aucce^ivelf the offices o£ edile , 
qusEstor , and proprtrtor in Asia; he was aUo 
despatched by Fompeiua to purchasie ^ui in 
Sardinia , wheo Rome aotFered irem. acarcitf. 
He aubsequently served under Julius Ca^^ar , in 
Gaul and Britain ; and afterwards was attacked 
to his brother in the proconsulate of Cilicia (i ). 

The orator had evidently a high opimon of 
his talents , and he has introduced him as aE 
interlocutor in the Legibus and Ih DufU 
naUone.. 

The circumstances of liis deafti are veiy 
tragicah hi the proscription of the triumvirate, 
his son Quintus concealed him from the assas- 
sins, and used every effort to save him^ which 
' he did so effectually , as to make their search 
and inquiries fruitless. Irritated at not finding 

(i) Ad Alt. I. ep. 12. n. cp. 3. Ad Quint, FraU 11. ep. i4» 
C«8. Con. lib. y. andf aiuil. XV. ep. 4* 
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Qttio^ Aey appUi^4 lortmre to. hU son ^ 

the father unable to suppress the agony which 
lia f <^f, «m hcianAg ib^ groans of hi^ aoa^ wkh^ 
drew frqm his retreat , and suri'endered himself 
to ttie^mwrn t with the hopis of reacuiog the 

younger Q^iatua. The father tlieii suppUcated 

th^ murdj^rw that they ahoMJ4 w^e away with 

him iirdt^ protesting hi^ inability to wituess the 

f iwrntion of hi« otf^prhig* Th^ 9QII be$paghft 

the same for liiuiself* The inhuman emissaries 
ireplied that th^y would speedily a«tt(e aU 
iicultiefi » and shutting the father in one roonii^ 
and (be ypoBger Qaintiis in th^ other, despatches 
them both 2^t the same moment (i). A memo>- 
faUe instaQce of the blessings aocraein§ to fo? 
ciety &9m th^ j^redominance of miiitarj^ iur 

fluence. « 

Marcus , §op of the orator , served ia the 

jb^t^ of Philippi; apd afterwards joiped Sexlof 

jP^mpeiiis , w ho received him with every de- 
jBoiuitraition ot respect Ip the truce which 
3ertus subsequeQtly signed with the triumvirs 
;^t IVliieniiia » it was stipulated that the pro- 
scribed should obtain pardon, and th^ resti-« 
. . ■ ■' . < % 

(i) pip C4^siu8 9 lib. TihYlL aiid Ap^iac^ $eU. QiXA)^ 
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tution of their goods au J estates. Marcus pro- 
filiDg of this , lived for some time in retirement i 
and remote from public concerns. Augustus 
afterwards created him high-priest and augar; 
he subsequently named bini one of the super- 
intendants of the mint ; and after the battle of 
Actium, associated him in the conaulate. Li- 
term laureates were addressed by Augustus to 
IViarcus , announcing his victory at Actium , and 
ihe conquest of Egypt. Marcus read them to 
the senate and people. He then ordered the 
denioUtion of all the statues and monuments of 
Antonius. « Providence, » remarks Plutarch, 
«by a striking revolution of events, permitting 
that the son of the illustrious orator should 
triumph over the name and fortunes of Anto- 
nius. » 

. Dio Cassius makes a similar remark. Marcus 

Cicero would make a good figure in history , 
liad he not accepted office from the man , who 
acquiesced to the proscription of his father. — 
Seneca tells us that he scourged publickly an 

individual, for calumniating the reputation <tf 
the orator. 

The documents transmitted to us respecting 
Terentia , are very few; we therefore can arrive 
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, at no ealisfaclory conctttsioDs with regard to her 
: repudiation. Middieton, eager even in. trivial 
/points, to vindicate Gieero^^ascribes it to her 
' high and interfering, spirit,, which ultimately 
: subdued the patienbe of the orator. St. Jerom 
' tells us that .she afterwards married Sailust the 
.historian, and sworn enemy of Cicero; she 
: found a third husband in Messala; and Dio 
Gassins gives her a fourth, one Vibins Rufus; 
V who boasted in the reign of Tiberius, that he 
^ ' w^s Uie possessor of two things , each the pro- 
perty of. two great men; one, the wife of Gi- 

• deroVthe other, the chair in which Gsesar was 
- assassinated. According to Valerius Maximus, 

• Tei%ntia attained the advanced age of one hun« 
dred and three years; according to PiiniuSy^ 
one hundred and seventeen. 

. • TuUia , the only, daughter of Cicero, had , 
as is well known, three' husbands. The first of 

• «^Kom was Caius Piso ; the second , Furius 
: Crassipes ; and the third , Cornelius DolabeUa* 

We cannot discover the year of her birth ; but 
Gasaiibon ' suspects that she could not have. been 
more than twelve years of age, when she mar- 
^ ried Piso; who we .find from several passages 
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1)Med by Baykt'ima man of gtoRofl diMMr^ 
and took a deep interest in all that concerned 
his feAer-in-kw. Piao u anppotedto havis died 
^huisg Cicero s exile. We know nothing of lier 
tecond biirt)aiid OaMjm i ^oid it t» «iicwtaio 
whether he repudiated her , or made way by 
desfth ^ fiH*ConieliiM Dolabella^ who.begati iH ^ 
promised subsequently better , and^ded as tie 
iegaiu Hm agreeable manners ao cajakd 
jentia and her daughter, that they thought him 
»ceUeBt match. I>olabelb occasioned jgraal 
nneasiness to Cicero, by the sedition which 
-^xdittd, when tribnae of the people ;and4y ike 

. Iiroposal of the maddest of all possible laws ms- 
^ting debtors. TuUia toon had r6atbii3l» ye- 
^ret ^e ma,t^ which she had made § and her 
. loaroeytoBrnndntkftttWaaprobablynndertahan 

. to consolt with her father on the divorce, which 

-ike anbaeqiienriy effected* Ciotro, «otMriik- 
standing the separation , mSnageait him as long 

^^Bls lie coiitd, <and ccwrespckided widi hkn !till 
-after the death of Caesar i but in consequence 
bis infameaa conduct ^.Aiia, ^uid Jim cm- 
cities which he exercised on Trebonius , the 
'^Mlor iuNiiifi ^-tiea wUih4uaiY and wade ium 
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SsiA die hiBk cS hia etoqaf^ce in fbe aecdod 

Philippic ( I ). 

TulHa ^ed jl c whi^ Gesar was 
in Spaia , who wrote a consolatory letter U> 

. Gioero oa the ooofl^ion^ dated &aiii Hiq>aUa. 
. The affection that Cicero felt for TuUia Jhas 
dmim: jpaMed into a pnMrerb. In hia^orreepon- 
dence^ he styles her delicice^ deliciolas , mea 
iiimmi$> y luXfdesiieriunu LacUoitiiia apeaka highly 
of her personal qualities, lly a beaucoup d'ap^ 
pMreace qufi TuUie HaU daude de mUle bfnmifs 

. quaUUsy etVune des plus aimables personnes de 

' Mmimnps , puisqu'elle a»oi$ acquis h Ul^oint , 

tmdrcsse d*un tel pkre^ says Bayle. Plutarch ^ 

4tfa]^a * aa the lieaadn ^Gicero'a divoroe firovi 

' r ■ J- ' r " 

^0 Cti^ns ipiidem vUte^mrtibus^ 4fuis €Si qui passUt 
sine Tlrebanii maximd cmawinelid^ eanferre vitam 7>v 
^onii cum DoUbMe I jttterius ^emuiUum^ ingenium^ hv^ 
num^tentf innoeenHam , maffniiudinem anirtU ih fmfrid 
Uberandd , (^uis ignorat! Alteri , d puero fo deliciis ciit- 

• ttelitas fuit ; deinde ea libidinum turpitude , ut in hoc sit 
4emp6r lietatus quod ea fecerat^-quee sihi objici ne ab ini* 
nUco ftUdem posseei vereettndo; et kiCf 4U immorieieSf 
eUqeendo fuit meus ; oeeultm jetUm erant viiia npn infui^ 1^ 
rentii ne^e mmc fenasse tdimms eb eo essem^ nisi Ofe 
•webis, nisi manibus peiriofi 'nisl hiie urbi, nisi diis pena» ■ . 

•iibuSf nisi arts et focis omnium nostrum , nisi denique ttn- 
(line et humanitati* inventus esset inimicus, PiuLiJ. 
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Terentia » her sending Tutiia to Binniliiftiiim 

In a mean equipage. Be it as it may, the grief 
that he f^t for her tos»» seems ahnodt to hare 
Uj)set his x|iiDd« 

A few words on the cahnuny which would 
induce us to believe Cicero worse than the 
Cinyras of Ovid, and Tnllia bat litde better 
than his Myrrha. Les caresses qiie la proximild 
du sang aulorise entre Us personnes de di/fdrent 
sexcj sonl expos^es a de mauvaises interpritd' 
Hons , dis qu*elles passent au delk de I ordinaire. 
Qtiy a-t-il que la midisance nempoisonne / ob- 
• eenrea the judiciooa Bayle. The de&matioa 
appears to have originated in the declamation 
of the sophist, who doaks. himself with the 
name of Sallust. Donatus is the only old com- 
mentator of Virgil who suspects that the line 

Hie thalamos naias in^asit^ vetitosque hym^ceos 

alludes to Cicero. Servius, a far more diligent 

annotator, absolutely rejects it (i) j so evidently 
does Bayle, so does Middieton, so in fine do 
' ail those \s ho have made the human heart their 



(i) Nefas est credi dictum esse de TulUo, ^uod con^ 
vicium A SitUusih OceroM UUmieo natum eit* • Senr*' td 

Ma. VI;-" ^ . - • .. . 
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for had Cicero been guilty of a crime^. 
which even the pagai^held in detestation , he 
would have* skulked fronik the notice of his ' 
friendsi after the decease of his daughter. Now . 
diere is no subject on which he unbosomed 
' himseif so completely to his friends, as on that 
oecasion; who returned for the affliction which 
he expressed, suitable consolatory letters. His . 
Hand ; naturally susceptible of the noblest sen- , 
timents , wottld'have become. obscured^ neither 
>ig' it reasonable to suppose lhat he could have 
reappeared at the bar , or in the senate, at least 
wtdi 'any effect. But 'sieveral of die most trying 
events: of his li£e occurred, several ot his most, 
^{j^werful harangues were^delivered, 'subsequent 
to the death of Tttllia. But let us suppose that 
-Ae line^of Virgil does "glanoe obliquely at Ci- 
cero. Much scandal, we may presume, flitted. 
iBrt>out the ■ court of Augustus ; Vhose flatterers ; 
were no doubt eager to propagate any calumny.: 
*against Cicero , whereby they might -hope t6\ 
^extenuate the deep damiiaUon of his taking off^ 
vdnd make* it sit lighter on die heart of the enir 
peror. The declamation, above alluded to, is 
held in merited contempt by Ernestus; and it is 
so poor a composition , thatihe future compilers 
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of edki«$ of Geero^ would pdiiukiNi do woil 

to expuDge it altogether* 

A few words tlao on die ^u|DIlf^of Di^. 
Cassiua respecting Cerellia. The Abb^ Moa-r 
ffLvit IB one of hU aot^t to his trwUAiw of 
the Letters to Atticus , roundly says of thi# 
^dromes : la bonne 0mU de CiGerm(j^* Lei us 
bear what he says in another uote , and whicli 
is aometbiiiginoreto the porpoee; thwgb to )mi 
sure , itis somewhat carious to quote an authcf 
in oppotttiQii Id bisisdf : caUe fmwi 

Soot on priiend qu£ Cicdroa devint amour eux ^ 
SWT vimx jouTM ^ qitoi4i$*cUe fU ewm^ pim 
vUUle que luL II e^L que c eH Dion » qui I9 

i La secondOme Vhil^iquei et cet historien 
si ouiri dans tout ca qu'U iU conirs Ck^rim^ 
^uil lie mirile aucuae crqyance. CQrradus ciU 
jQuintUien ei A^sona $ doni U apffig^^, h 
moignage de Dion ; m4^is il les cite safis fond^^ 
meia^ QuuaUim rappoBrts sedenmt m p^mg^ 

4*une letlre de Cerellia , qui na amun rapport 
^ la galantsriej el les iMns d$ gahnl^ri^ k 
Cerellia , quAusone cilCj me soiU point Cir- 

i_ I .. L J III '1 ' I 1 ; — T""*'"'^ 

(O.Note k la i^,* Icttre du (im ^Y* 
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tiron , nmif JtApuUe , et c'esi me CerdUa , qui 
n'a riea de commun avec celle<i (i). It must be 
remembered tJiat Gerellia does not figure in 
Cicero 8 correspondence with Atticas, till to- 
wards die close of his life ; and that Dio himself 
confesses that she was older than the oratory 
who describes her in oHe of his letters » 
miri/ick studio philosophioR fiagrans (2). He 
llierefore who wonld make him an honime de 
galanUrU at the close of his life with Cerellia» 
need/ Bot s^Ir at turning onr Johnson into a 
]}aris^ and Mrs* Thrale into his (&none; be- 
csanse fbrsoodi letters passed between them« 
The other aspersions of Dio Cassius are be- 
neadi the notice of a professed Ckeromastix. 
Ill ' " ' ' " '■ ' " • 

(i)Notft^la i5* letliv dn livraXIt 
(a) Ad Att» Xllf. q>. at.— TlraMdii renariis, Deitami* 
cizia che Cicerone mostrb per Cer^lUa^ st vaUe Dione a 

calunniarlo, Ala ognun sa qualfede si debba in tale argo^ 
mento a uno storiqo^ il <fuale pare chest prendesse di mira 
I^cmope ftuuUQ gU^rm possUnle^ lafama di figrandLumatu ^ 
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ON THE VILLAS OF CICERO. 

JNFuMfiROUS wei^ th^ villas* which Tuliioa pos- ' 

86ssed in various parfs of Italy. IVIiddieton states 
that according to some, he was owner of no 
fewer than eighteen ; but he is silent as to his 
aathority. Exclasive of his house on the PaIa-» 
tine , 1 have never been able to make out more 
than ten : a number sufficiently .considerable^ 
and which it may be questioned whether the 
IVonian emperord* exceeded, or even equalled. 
On this account some have thrown out sus- 
picions injurious to his reputation ; but dexterous 
forsooth. must he have been, if with his mul- 
tiplicity of vocations , he could have found time 
to turn fortune-hunter, and <:ajolQ people out 
of their estates; Some of -his country-houses he 
no doubt built; and it is probable that single 
men of respectability, aware of his high merit, 
l^lid having no descendants of their own , made 
bim their heir ( I )• • 
« Middleton seems to contradict himself, when 
Wing stated on th. authority of Seneca, that 

' __ll_„ — ' • - • " nm 

( i} Confirmed , I see ^hyiua oyya words » PhiU II. c.; 1 6. 
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tiie Romans asaaliy baiU their viUa« oil hiUt» 

be proceeds to look upon Grotta-FerraU as oc« 
cupying the site of the Tusculaii Villa , situated 
under the hilU betweeq Frascati and Alba- 
no (i). Bat the mooBStery of JLa Ruffinella, 
lately occupied by Jesuits , but now by Luciaa 
Baonaparfee, more likely stands oa the Tosciilaii 
retreat of Cicero. Nothing can be conceived 
iuier dian the landscape commanded by this 
enviable spot. The corridor is filled w^ith mu- 
tilated inscripdoDs and basts found in the mms 
of the city above. One of them is in^heil 

PIPHILOS 
FQ£T£$ 

probably the tragic poet menticoied by Cioero^ 
as having lampooned Pompeins at the ApolU«^ 
narian games (^)* 

AsQpnding the hill Ly a fine shrubbery , th^ 
<^ief ornament of whidi is a very perfect sitting 
i>tatue, most likely of the orator , and recently}* 

(t) Ne«r Grotfa-Ferratar I rcmerkad leveral magnifiiMal 

iHaoes , the descendants perhap* of those under which Co|ta , 
Grassus , and Scsevola di^(9m#e<ci the ^ali^cations of an ora- 
tor. De Orat. I. 8. 

(a) UidU JffMn^ihus DiphUfts Poet^ in noHamfg^^ 
ptwmpatid4ua^ fn»0Ctut Ad Alt IT. ep. 19. 

f oond 
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fotuid in the mins of Tuscolam by the pro- 
prietor, we reached the site of the ancient city. 
Gbmiderable remains of the theatre and pablic 
aqueduct have been unearthed, and the guide 
told me that some leaden pipes and tiles have 
been found with the orator s name inscribed ^i). 
' Close to where they were excavated^ and a 
few paces from the amphitheaUe , there are 
magnificent rains, which bear the character of 
the buildings of the latter period of the republic. 
They consist of a ioagcryptoiforticus^ which 
communicated with several chciinbersj traces 
of which are still visible. It is pretty obvious 
that there was another story. They have been 
called time immemorial La Scuola di Cicerone; 
and with every probability on their side , may 
be contemplated as the remains of the Academia 
Tusculana , which we need no longer look for 
at Grotta Ferrata, as IVIiddieton imagined, or 
even at La RuffineUa; bat radier on the decli-^* 
vity of the hill facing the Alban mount that 
. mount so majestically apostrophized in the Pro 
MUonel 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(i) Perha|» they conveyed the Aqua Crabra^ for which he 
paid an annual rent to the Tusculans : ego Tusculanis pro 
•qud Crabrd vectigal pendum* lo AuUt 5. 

i3 
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yos enitn jam Alhani tumuli^ alque luci ^ Po$^ 
inquam^ iwploro et obtestor^ vosque Albanorum 
obriUcB arce ^ sacrorum popuU Romani socias et 
cequales ^ quas ille prasceps amentid^ cassis^ 
proslralisque saacUssimis lucU^ substrucUonum 
insaais moUbus oppresserat : vestras turn arte^ 
veslroe religiones viguerunt , vestra vis valuit , 
quam Hie omni scelere poUuerat : tuque ex tuo 
edito monte LaLiaris sancle Jupiter , cujus ille 
locus ^ nemora , finesque sospe onud nefario stupro 
et scelere macular at f aUquando ad eum puni^ 
endum ocuhs aperuisiis: vobis Utas^ vobis^ ves» 
tro in conspectu seras , sed justce iamen ct dehitce 
pcetice soUittB sunt* 

As we descended from the Telegoni juga 
parricidas^ a loud clap of thunder burst with 
fracas from the steeps where the temple of Jii- 
piler Latiaris formerly stood, the welkin behind 
was shrouded in black, while a strong 
gleam of light was poured full on the ruins of 
the Academia. The striking accidents of the 
landscape corresponded with , the recollections 
of him whose favourite retreat was the object 
of our visit; immortalized as it is by those phi* 
losophicai disputations ', which the conmion 
consent of the learned world classes among the 
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most valuable monmneiits of Roman literature. 

Tulliud indeed is no where greater than at Tus- 
cnlanum. Common^ statesmen and lawyers on 
retiring IdIo the country, are obliged to reno- 
vate' their hearts with light readin^^ or family 
chit-chat. His unbendings were with Socrates, 
Plato 9 Aristotle, Epicnrus, and Zeno. 

In a second visit to La Rufiinella, when the 
Tttscolan groves appeared in the gay livery of 
spring , 1 caused a faithful copy of the profile 
. of the above-mentioned statue to be taken, 
subjoined in a preceding page. The more I 
consider it, the more I am inclined to think it 
a Cicero. 

The classical retreat of La Ruffinella has been 
celebrated in some racy stanzas of the sixteenth 
century , with which we will take a farewell of 
Tasculanum, and its present proprietory for 
ihe Vennsian whispers : 

. JVe semper udum Tihur , et uEsulas 

Declls'e contenipl*iris arvum^ et 
Jele^oni juga parricid4^» . 

• 1. 
Sq 1e pctrte del vecchio Toscukiio 
NelP slto -moiite sta k Ruffiiiella 5 
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l,*etnplto de 11 venti sofCa in vano; 
Quivi si goUe ogu' aitra cosa beUa| 
Monti, eampagne, « il Luio Konuino 
Domina , come Sole ogii' altni stella* 
La vista , Faria , Tacque, i (nii\ , e I'ombte^ 
Fanno ch' ogui trava^Uo ^ul si sgombre. 

n. 

Sopra un ameno poggid anticlie mura 
Con mirabil disegno , e ai^ rara^ 
Soatentan Pedificio, cba noi^ cum 
Caldo 9 ink g^lo , e eon la vista cara , 
Rimira i colli intonio, e la pianura, 
11 mar Tirreno, c la citta preclara 
Di Roma, il gran Soratte, e 1« ooliine 
FertUimne « gnite Tiburtioe* 

III. 

Spira ^vi dal lucido oriente 
Aura soave^ e porta al del splendoie $ 
La tramontana se ne vien sovente 
Puigando intorno ogni dannoso liumoire^ 
. Ma dal pottturoo e tacit' occidei>te 
Soave spira il vento, e tempcitllioiie. 
n mezEO giomo con allegra faccia, 
Coahmoe Tahro vtnto ivi •'iakliffaeda. 

IV- 

O^letiaio awentarato eolle, ' ' 

Che di Lello habitar sti si dotato I 
La fama Tqsci\lana ogn'uno cstolici 

U Tofculmo ci^lo a tittti e gralo^ 
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A yille anliche la lor gloria tolle ; 
L'aria e la terra Flian tanto e>altato ( 
Li conyicini , e anco i TramonUni 

VengOQO a ristorarsi e farsi saiii (i). 

With regard to the Aituran villa, Wolfias^ 
in his Latium foetus ^ gives a view of some 
ruins, quas^ to use his words, reliquias vUIcb 
Ciceroms recth dixeris* They stand on a smail 
island at the mouth of the rivulet which flowa 
by Astura , a town of Phaenician origin, as its 
name implies.^ Cicero in one of his letters says : 
est his locus amomuSf qui et Circeiis et Antu^ 
aspici potest. The bad character of the people 
deters strangers from visiting Astnra , as it did 
myself, not without regret; for this retreat was 
the scene of the orator's auction on the death 
of his daughter. Wandering among the thickets 
from mom to even , philosophy seems to have 
aflforded him but slight consolation : in hdc so» 
careo cmnium QQUqquia^ cumqtie manh 
in syli^am me abstrusi densam et asperam , noii 
exeo inde ante vesperanu Secundim ie^ nihil 
anUcius soUtudine; in ed mihi omnis sermo est 
cum Uteris ; eum tamen interpellat ftetus^ cut 

(i) Falirizio Le DqUuq Tusculane. Roma» i5jj|^ 
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repugno quoad possum, sed adhuc pares nom 

sumus ( \ ). 

• The site of what, is called the Ciceronian 

villa at Antium , which contained his Lest li- 
brary « idi^d down by 6ickler in his topography 
of Lalium. 

As ibr the Formian villas , (superior et in- 
ferioT^ the site of the first is not pretended to 
be known i but the keeper ol the inn at Mola 
di Gaeta, called la Pilla di Cicerone , where we 
breakfasted , will not fail to carry you through 
his orange and lemon orchard, to an ancient 
bath supported by columns of a good style, and 
one of the most perfect of the Roman ruins \ 
which at his suf^gestion , I suppose, we must 
dignify with the title of f^iUas Formiance infe^ 
rioris rudera* The substructions of the town of 
Formise are hard by seep every where under 
the waves. 

As I embarked at Baise , near the tomb of 

Agrippina, to cross over to Puzzuoli, on a fine 
star-light evening, which brought to recollection 
one of the finest passages of Tacitus (2), the 



(i) Ad Alt, XII. ep. 1 5. 

(9t} Dcicriptive of the murder of Agrippina by Nero : »oc- 
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guide pointed to a hill above the Lacrine lake, 
now reduced to the size of a pond , and which 
he called the site of the Cuman villa ; if 8o, it 
was not more than a mile from the Puteoian , of 
which twelve or thirteen arches are still seen 
on the side next the vineyard , and intermixed 
as they are with trees, are very picturesque 
seen from the sea. These ruins are about one 
mile from Puzzuoli^ and have always been 
styled UAcademia di Cicerone. Piinius is very 
circumstantial in the description of the site : ab 
Ai^erno lacuPuteolos tend^ntibus imposila UttorU 
The classical traveller will not forget that the 
Puteolan villa is the scene of some of the orator a 
philosophical works. I searched in vain for the 
mineral spring commemorated by Laurea Tul- 
lioa 9 in the well-known complimentary verses 
preserved by Piinius j for it was effaced by the 

' tern sideribus' iUustrem^ et plaeido mari ^ietam^ fuoH 
cons^incendum ad seelus Dtjtrafbu^re. The reflection of the 
stars too in the rippling waves reminded me of iiometluDg 
more pleasing : 

jinte bonam Venerem gelidte per littora Baiw , 
tUa nature lacus cum lampade jussit Amorem* 
Dum natat, algehtet eecidit scintilla per undas; 
Hinc vapor ussit aquas : quicunque hatavit^ amavit^ 

Frag. Inc. AucU 



convoUions which the whole of this tract «- 
penciiced in the sixteenth cenhiry, so poetically 
described m Gray « hexameters (i). 

It would appear from several passages in his 
letters , that Cicero was yery partial to these 
enchanting shores ^ but he complains to Attictis 
of the frequent intrasion of idle visitors : O loca 
co^Leroquivaldk expetenda , inlerpeiianlium auUm 
muUituime peni fugieada i (2) 

Among numerous excursions made in the 
enyiroDs of Naples, I crossed to the litde island 
of Nesis , now called INesita , rarely visited , and 
resembling in shape a Greek theatre; tempted 
to go thither by the recollection that in the 
most critical period of the republic 9 the orator 
had a rendez-vous there with Brutus : Noms 
QiiiiU. tfeni m Puieolanm; fOsUridih iem 
Srutum f in Nesidem hose scripsi. Brulo tuce literce 
graUe erant; fid epnd Mum ihuUms h0ras 
vt Neside (3). The whole of this island belonged 
to Lucullus. It is worth while to visit the castle, 
which commands one of the best view s of the 



ii) Nec procul infelix se toUU ui iBihera Gaiaus ^ etc^ 
(2) Ad Att. XVI. cp. i6. 
(5) Ad Att. XVI. ep. i. 
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f uteolan bay* Here your eye may range over 

the promontory of IVIiaenum ; more interesting 

as having been the retreat ot Cornelia, mother 

of the Gracchi , than the occasional residence 

of LacoUus and Tiberius. Beyond are the fertile 

and populous ides of Ischia and Proctda ; the 

first, the temporary abode of Yittoria Colonna, 

the accomplished and excellent marchioness of 

Pescara; a little above the now desolate Baias^ 

stands BauUf where the orator and Horlensius 

went through their philosophical exercises to^ 

gether (i); while nearly in the midst of die 

bay f the sea still foams round a black stone , 

part of the foundations of the pharos to the 

Partus Julius^ A century or less will probably 

eflEsice the scanty remains of one of the noblest 

works of the Augustan age^ but it will exist 

for ever in the sonorous lines of Maro : 

pcrtus memwem^ lucrinoque addita claustra^ 
Atque indignaUtm magrds stridoribus cequor / 

Julia qua ponlo longe sonat inula refuso , 
Tjrrhenusque Jretis imntittUur cestus Averms I 

(t) f^iiSbia de rebus et ali^ swpe uohU nudia tfumsitd , 
^ «f disputata sunt , ei ^fuandam in Hortensii viUd , fuof est 
ad Bautos, Acad Quaest II. Hortensius was a frequent visitor 

at the Cunaan vilJa ; which was often crowded with companj^ : 
hf^bemus in Cumaiw quasi pusillum Romam, Ad AtU Y« ep. 2* 
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With regard to the Pompeian villa of Ci<-* 
cero^ the learned Abate Uomanelli in his jour- 
Dey from Naples to Pompeii y thinks that the 
house near the street of the Tombs, above 
lhat of IVlarcns Arrius Diomedes , is the villa 
in question ( I ). He founds his opinion on a 
passage of the Academical Question entitled 
LucuUuSf in which the orator discussing the 
sentimenlfr of Epicuros respecting die senses* 
•with Lucullus in his villa at Bauli^ thus speaks : 
ego CaiuU Cumanum ex hoc loco video ^ Pom* 
peianum non cerno ; neque quidquam interjecium 
esi quod obstet » sed inUndi longiiis acies non 
potest. O prceclarum prospecttml Puteotos w- 
demus^ at fanuUarem nostrum Avianum in por^ 
lieu Nepturd ambulantem non videmus. He could 
then ) observes Romanelli , see from Bauli, a 
village near the promontory of Misenum , the 
Cmnan villa ot Catulus to his left, and the 
tow n of Puteoli on the opposite side of the 
bay 9 but he could not descry bis Pompeian 
villa 5 not that any thing intervened , sed quia 
intendi longiiis acies non potest. Now of all the 
houses in Pompeii, this is the only one yet 



(i) Yiaggio da Napoli a Pompeii, Nap. 1817, 
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discovered that commands a view of tbe site of 

Bauli in the distant haze. Here then , continues 
the Abate, we must place his villa. Ingenious 
as this conjecture is , it must Le remembered 
that only ooe fifteenth of Pompeii has been yet 
unearthed j and perhaps if the excavations are 
continued nearer the soa, the discovery of his 
villa may yet Le ascertained by existing monu- 
ments. I certified that Aomanelli is right with 
regard to the view both at Bauli and Pompeii. 
Be it as it may , the house contains a spacious 
cellar well-stored with flagons, standing as they 
were ieit, but filled with ashes from Vesuvius » 
which are still reddish from the crimson juice^ 
A flight of stairs (a great rarity in the houses 
of Pompeii ) leads to a gallery inlaid with Mo- 
saic. Fragments of white marble lie scattered 
about. 

The classical traveller as he surveys from this 
terrace the azure expanse of the Neapolitan 
gnlph, boimded by Castellamare, where the 
elder Plinius dropped down suffocated , by 
Capri, and cape Misenum, will hardly refrain 
from exclaiming with the orator ijO prcBclartim 
prospectum I 
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ON THE MONUMENTS OF OCERO. 

T!uE Abate Ldgnaminioy ap antiquary of Padua, 

relates tliat on die liibt of December, T544, 
aome workmen were digging the foundations of 
a church iu the ioland of Zante , they discovered 
the sepulchre of the orator j and within it one 
cinerary, and two lacrymatory vases. He as 
well as Qavelli , are of opinion that the do* 
mestics who were present at the assassination , 
after his head and hands were cut off by Po- 
pilins Lsenas, burnt his body , and sailed with 
the ashes to Zacynthus, where they honoured 
them with a (nneral. But have any travellers 
seen this monument at Zante? I can pnly say 
that Glavelli in his Storia ^Arpino , gives a view 
of it, which I copied at Naples. 

Fig» 7. (See Frontispiece ,) exhibits one end 
of the sepulchre , with the inscription. 

Sig. 8. is the cinerary urn, which possibly 
contained the ashes of the orator. 

Fig, 9. is the bottom of the cinerary urn. 
Who the Tertia Antonia of the inscription may 
have been is unknown. 
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Here perhaps it may not be inapposite to 
introduce an ejiitaph lately published for the 
first time at Rome, and taken from a Ad* S. 
of the fourteenth century, in the possession 
of Signor IVlariottini ; whether it may have been 
inscribed on an ancient sarcophagus, or whe^ 
ther it be the invention of some monk, cotem^* 
porary of Petrarch, 1 leave to skilful Latiaists 
to decide: . ^ . 

Vnicus orator^ lumenque , decujsque senattli i 
Servaior fMtriiB ^ conditor eloguii ; 

Cujus ab ingfmio tandem illustraia perenni ' 

Jjunune pneciaro lingua Latina yiget / 
Decidit indigne numibus laceratus irnqnis' 

TultiuSy hoc tuniulo condilus exiguo, 
Quicumque in Ubris nomen Ciceronis adorofi 

Mspice quo jaceat conditus iiie hcOm 
tile pet orator^ t^el civis macdmus idem , 

Clarus erat farnd , ciarior eioquio, 
Quisquis in hoc saxo Tulii legis ads^ena nomeni ' 

Ne dedignens diderCf Marce tnUe I (i) 

The only ancient bust with the orator s name 
inscribed , was in the Mattei collection at Rome ; 
but it has lately passed into the hands of an iU 



(i) Lettera di Caacellieri. fioma, i6ia» 
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lustrious EsgUsh Duke ^ who, after a series of 
briiiiani: achievements in the field, proves that 
he reverences the toga Cweroniana as it de- 
^rves. 

The Magnesias medal preserved , I believe, 
in a monastery at Ravenna^ exhibits his profile 
and name in Greek. 

The basts shewn in the Campidoglio, and 
in the IMediccan gallery at Florence, are so far 
valuable, that tliey exactly resemble each other* 
But I suspect that they are not portraits of the 
orator ; iivho ^eaks somewhere of his procehtm 
€t tenue collum. Now these busts are fleshy, 
and short about the neck. But in the IVledicean 
collection , there is another portrait , which 
jisually goes by the name of the Florentine 
busti copies of which are spread so generally 
throughout Europe. It is certainly expressive of 
acuteiicss of intellect, and passes for the best 
reputed likeness of the orator. The inhabitants 
of Arpiiio preserved a very ancient bust of their 
townsman, in front of their town-hail; but it 
was destroyed during the commotions which 
took place in their city, in consequence of the 
French iu\ aoion. 
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Whedier or no die statue lately found among 
the ruins of 1 usculum^ the protiie of which is 
inserted in diis work, represent die orator, 
videant f^isconlU» 

Of the inscriptions commemorating the fa- 
mily of the Ciceros , IVIauri in his Antichith 
Romane , notices the following on Uie pedestal 
of a statue erected by the Arpiuates, in the 
Tnsculan villa : 

M. TULLIO. aCEROm. M. F. 
BOMANAE. FACUNDIAE. FRlIXaPI. 
QUAEST. AED. COS. PRO. COS. 

mPERAToai- 

p. p. ARPINATES. 

Arce is an ancient city of the Volsci ; Luilt 
on a precipitous rock, washed by the Liris, 
and about eight miles from Arpino. It retains 
its ancient name^ and is noted as having .been 
the residence of Qulntus Cicero. Like Arpino, 
it is one of the live Satumian cities ; and it is 
freqnently alluded to in the correspondence with 
Atticus and Quintus. To the east of the city , 
some remains of opus reticulatum , and fomices 
are visible » which have been always called L\aja 
ii Cicerone^ or the £<im of Cicero* In the year 

1807, 
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Y807, diere were also found vestiges of an 
aqueduct^ probably the dame constructed by 
the architects Messidiua and Plnlozenus , who 
were employed by Quintus Cicero in hydraulic 
wbrkft. Near the rnina the following inacriptiona 
have been didcovered. 

L 

e 

Q. £T. M. TULUS/ Q. £T. M. F J*. 

acERomBUS. 

[ UL YiaEIS. Am POT. MUNIGIP; 
ARKENATIUJIL 

n. 

U, TULUO. M. F. M. N. M. PN, 
aCERONL COS. 
PROCOS. PRO V. ASIAE. LEG. IMP; 
CAES. iU6. IN. SIRIA. 
PATRONO. 

nL 

; IL TULUO. M. P. M. N. M. PN. COR; 

CICERONL 
COS. PROCOS. PATRONO. 

IV. • 

C. AVIANUS. PfflLOXENUS. 
ARCHITECTUS. 
REDEMPTOR. OPERIS. 

^4 
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, The first appears to Lave sufiporteJ a stalde 
erected to (^iuintus and. Marcus the. nephew 
^d son ui tlie orator, who we Imd were 
triumvirs and. sediles at Aipinum. 

'I lie second and ihii J are both relating to 
IVIarcus the son. 

The fourth apparently records the architect 
employed Uy Quint^s Cicero , in the embellish* 
jnents of his villa at Arce. 

I cannot resist adding to these inscriptions , 
one recorded by Glavelli in his Sloria d'Arpino , 
^id to have been virritten on the walls of Cicer 
ro's h<mse on the Palatine hill , the day after 
his expulsion by Clodius> though of doubtful 
authority , it is of remote antiquity , having been 
interpreted by Venerable Bede^ and consisting 
only of twelve initials, has an air of mysterious 
interest. 

- P. P. P. Paler Patrice Proficiscitun 
S S. S. Sapientia Secum SubUUd est. 
R. R. R. Respuhlica Bomana RuU. 
F. F. F. Ferro Flanmd Fame. 

Most travellers as they journey from Iiri to 
IVIola di Gaeta, are unwilling , to contemplate 
the rnined tower on the right of the road. 
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nearly, overgrown with weeds , and supported 
in the interior by a central column , in any other 
light than as a monument destined to comme- 
morate the assassination. We know from Li^ios , 
that his death took place near the Formian villa , 
quag paulif plus nulte passibus abest k fndri; 
about the actual distance of the tower in cues- 
tion from the beach f not that we can come tp 
any thing certain , for the encroachments of the 
sea are every where obvious about Mda. Some * 
have taken this ruin to have been a watch-tower, 
bnilt as it is like those seen by Swinbuktie on 
the coasts of the Adriatic. But the neighbouring 
point of Gaeta would have been a hv more ad- 
vantageous site for a look-out tower. W hate ver 
was its destination 9 as we wandered on this d6« 
licious shore on a fine December evening, the 
impressive lines of Cornelius Severus appeared ' 
wafted to our ears by the ripple of the Tyrrhene . 
waves. 

, Oraque magnanimihn spirantia peni inronm 
, In rostris facuSre suis : sed enim abstulit omnes^ 
. Tanquam sola foret ^ rapti Ciceroni's imago* 
• Tunc redeuni am mis ingentia Consults acta^ 
' Juratieque manus , depressaque foedera noxas^ 
JPatridumgue nefas : est tunc et poena C^thegi, 
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Dfjeciusque tedit potis Catilina nrfandls. 

^tiid favor ^ aut ccstus^, plenis quid honoHbus artni 

^ Frofueritit I sacris cxacta quid artihus cetas I 
AbstulU una dies <evi decus; ictaque luctu 
Ctmticuit LatiiB tristis facundia Utiguce* 
Egregiuni semper pa trice caput : ille senatiis 
f^iitdex^ iUe fori flegum^ rititsque , togceque , 
Publico POX Sievis cstemum obmuiuit anhis, 
Jn formes vultus , sparsamque cruore ucjando 
Cunitiem ^ sacrasque manus^ operumque ministras • 
Tantorutn^ pedibus citfis profecta superbis^ 
Frocutcawit ovatis ; nec lubrica fata ^ Dcosque^ 
iiespexitf-'4uUlo.luet hoc jintonius cevo 

It struck me , when at Arpino , that no mo*? 
niune&t dxidl8:i2i honour of Qcero ,. which my; 



(i) De Exit, ct Klort. Ml T: Gie. 

When at Bologna, I made an excursion to the S]>ot , which 
tradition sajs is immortaliz^ti the rendezvous of the tri- 
umvirs ^ in a small isle formed by the I\henus. About fire , 
miles on otoe of the roads leadiDg to Modena , the Boiognese 
■enate erecled a brick nMnuiment with four pedimenta ,;Oii- thv 
apot wliare OcUvius, Antomus, and Lepidus acqoieaced to 
the proscripliiMi of Cicero. The course of the Khernis is so 
altered by canals «ut'ift modern timet , that the spot is far 
from satisfactory to the clasvsical traveller. There is however 
something irresistible in long tradition , and in the monument 
having been four times destroyed , as one of the inscriptiono 
informs us. The side £icing the road praacata lha foUowin^ 
meiifdfial : 
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duly serve to remind us of hU high desert , and 
prove iifAt his immortal mind still makes an 
impression on tho^ , who are capable of esd- 
mating it His memory, was as much venerated 
in the dark ages as now; for according to the 
learned wthpr of the lUastrations «f Oiilde 
Harold, there existed at Rome in the twelfth 
ceBtory , a boilding caHedi ^e Temple of Ci^ 
cero. It sickens every traveller of common sense 
in Italy 9 jto behold snmptnons mondments with 
long and fulsome inscriptions ^ raised to iiidi- 
vidoys., whose merits were v^y donbttul, or 
at best of a negative and insipid cast. The 
• GcMTsiid chapel attached to the church of Sm 
GioiHimd Laterano , did not cost less , if we may 
believe report » than SyOOOiOoo^^ifdi; though 
it may be questioned whether the Coi sini ever 
did any -thiAg £or Eurape^ or their own coantry 

C» JuUo, Ctesare, Literfecto, 
C, P^a, et. A, Hiriio* Coss, Ctgsis^ 
Aiuonius* M* Lejridus. 0f, Casswc* Octav^^ 
TtiianvSrMu^ ^jmitfiennM A. P.'C. AstumpHQ^. 
Rom, hmpeHo, hU€r, $0* Vividendfi^ 
TabuUs(fue» Proscriptionum, SignandiSm 
Ueic, Ad, Flueiita, Laviai, 
Triduo, Cons'titerunt, 

A. a C OCCJU. ^i^. ChHftum. XMO. 
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belter than tlxrusting into heaven some saint of 
their own creation » Deo OpL Max* nolente 
voUnte. The Medici, the pride and shame of 
Florence , are enshrined in a mausoleum i 
>vhich diough uallmshed, has not cost less than 
'10,000,000 sciiJi; some will tell you at Flo-' 
rence, 169000,000. The cold assertion that the 
works of Cicero are his noblest monument,' 
if more extended in its application , would go 
a great way towards neutralizing the labours of 
the archilect, painter, and sculptor. But how 
can their talents be better employed than in 
transmitting to posterity proofs of our respect 
for those , who have devoted themselves to their 
country , by stemming torrents of corruption ; 
and who have added dignity to our species by 
perfecting the rare and divine gift of eloquence? 
]Now it is unknown what our schook, what 
our tribunals , what the lovers of Latinity , 
ethics, and philosophy, owe to Cicero ^ and m 
proposing that a monument be raised, in the 
Anialthea at Arpinum, which may se^ve to 
bring his merits agreeably to our recollection, 
by plai ing them, as it were, before our eyes, 
1 shall not , 1 trust , be taxed with the indulgence 
ef a wiid and spurious enthusiasm. 
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Segniiis irrkant animos dmussa per aures , 
Quatn QuCe surit^ ocutis subjecta fideUbus — 

But it is not so much for the sake of p^yin^ 
a late posthdmoas tribute of applause to the 
Genius of Arpinum, that I propose the erecii a 
cif this mondmenty as with the view of deve* 
loping art in an interesting and satisfactory 
manner. . 

Without further extending these remarks 
then , it i$ proposed t 

1. That subscription* books be opened tn* the 

houses of the principal bankers in Europe. 

2. That, the sum. snbscril^ed shall not exceed 
3o,oool. . . 

3. That the house of Torlonia at Home » . be 
the central communicating, and finally re* 
ceiving bank. 

4. That a committee of three of the first aiiti- 
quaries^ or connoisseurs in Rome,, be ap« 
pointed to name the artists 1 who shall send 

. . in designa for the frescos about to be des- 
cribed. 

This in progress , and the ground purchased , 
the first step will be to clear away the vines and 
pollard poplars in the Amalthea j the next, to 
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torn the road which leads from the village of 
Isola to Sora^ hy th^ Isola Cornelia ^ or upper 
iatand. ((Compare the tm} topographical skeidtesJ} 
It remains then for me to proceed to the deva* 
lopment of the proposed embelliahmeiits for tli^ 
Amalthea. JLuiet mihi facerc in ArpinaiJL 

TO THE MEMORY OF CONYERS MIDDLETON, 
£HN£STUS, AND ALL THE BIOGBAFHEaS 
AMD COMMENTATORS OF aCEEO, THIS 
NEW BUILDING , AND OTHER EMBELLISH- 

MENTS FOR THE AMALTHEA AT ARPINUM 
ARE INSCRIBED. 

* 

IPig^ 12. (»See Fron/wpitfcff ,) is the elevajdoii. 
The ioEiic is jfrom the Temple of Bacdma 
Teos. 

IPig* 1 3. is the idmography of die building. 

The dome of the rotunda is of the same el- 
lipsis as that of the Pantheon. The inside will 
be impanneiled like thateditice. 1 he floors to 
be inlaid with two differ^t coloured mafbles 
of a bold and simple design. In the centre of 
the rotonda, under fikensU^eJfeeuf^ will Stand 
on a plain circular pedestal » a statue of the 
orator in his toga cmsularis j bplding in his 
ri|^ht hand a scroll inscribed : 

m LEGIBUS. 
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No inscriptibn; not even his name. Each wing 
will be lighted with large sky-lights. The mar* 
ble wainscoating , or fregio basso inicfmo la 
stanza , will be decorated ia the irise , or central 
member, with Roman ciric crowns tat in the 
sol id marble , with an equidistance of eight palm. 
The frescos about to be described » will each be 
separated by a continuity of Koman fasces ^ 
painted to imitate bronze , forming frames to 
each^of the frescos, and continued under the 
cornice of the ceiling , and above the cornice of 
. the wainscoating. Twelve Doric Antse will de- 
corate 'the inside of the irotdnda. The sky-lights 
will be of strong plate^glass in copper frames* 

Inscription for the frise of the rotunda. 
EUHOPA.MAaCO. TOLLIO. aCERONL 

THE rJftESCOS (l). 

AEtat. 6. Cicero with the bullae at play with 
his brother Qttintns, by the great cataract 
of the Lirisi his mother Helvia eyeing 
. them yndi complacency. 



ii) See Uie correspoocUag. numbers ia the ichnograph^. 
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II. 

AEtat 1 6. PrcBtexiaius^ he disputes on the ne* 

cessary qualifications of an orator With 
Jtthas Caesar, then also a boy, in the 
presence of IVlutius Scaeyoia, and other 
eminent lawyers , in a villa of Tusculnxa. 

IIL 

^tat. 28. His attendaiice to the philosophical 
discourses of Antiochus, in the grove of 
the academy at Athens. 

IV. 

AEtat. 29. He declaims in Greek, in the pre- 
sence of Apollonius IVIoIo at Rhodes. 
MqIo mule with astonishment and regret^ 
on finding that through Cicero, the Ro- 
mans were destined to eclipse the Greeks 
in eloq[uence. 

V. 

AEtat 32. Qusestor in* Sicily, he revives the 
notice of the tomb of Archimedes. 

VI. 

AEtat. 37. He arrives at Agrigentnm , covered 
with dust and sweat. 7 he Agrigentines 
crowd round him with testimonials res- 
pecting the ini<][uity of Yerres. The tem* 
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pie of iffisculapius , mentioned in one of 
file orations , the riiins of which stilt exist » 
to be restored i and the surrounding land- 
* scape to be preserved. 

m 

^tat 44« The delivery of the first Catilinarian 
in the temple of Jupiter Stator. The like«* 
nesses of the best reputed busts to be pre- 
served. * 

vni. 

A£tat 49* PuUatuSf he harangaes the Qodian 

faction ^ pelted with mud and stones hy 
the populace , he is compelled to retire* 
His house on the Palatine fired the 
distance. 

IX. 

^tat. 5o. His entrance into Rome, on his 

return from exile , amid the acclamations 
of his country. Humeris halm h Biwt' 
dusio Romam usque reportatus. 

X. 

4£tat. 58. Habited as Imperslor, on horseback, 

he orders the fortress of Pmdenessus to 
be stormed, after a siege of forty -seven 
.days- 
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XI. 

-AEtat 6i. His delivery of the Pro Quinto^ 
Ligario in the piwence of Cesar. Csesar 
letting fall imcoDdcioiialy soioie p^ers, 
riveted by the power of die doqaence. 

xn. 

^tat. 63. The djeiivejcy of the conspicjue di^ 
9ma PhUippica /amce. The portrait of Aa- 
tonius 18 known from medaU. 

XliL 

jSEtat 64* The assaisinatioEi near Cajeta. Ci- 
cero in the act of extending his head, and 
exdaimiiig : Moriar in 'pairid 
i?aUi. The landscape to be preserved* 

• » 

XXV. 

His spangled head avid amputated hands nailed 
to the Kom^n rostra^ the spectators ex- 
pressing their sorrow andi ipdi^ation ^ 
the spectacle. 

Ita relatum caput ad AnUmium ; jussuque 

ejus inter duas manus in rosiris positum ^ ubi ille 
Qonsulf ubi saspe consuUuris^ ubi eo ipso anna 
ddi/ersus Antpnmm , quanta nulla unqiiam hu- 
mana vox am admiratioM eloqumUiw^ audiiui 
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Jfaetat, Vix attoUentes lacrymis ocalos homines 
intueri trucidata membra ejus poteranL Tit Lav* 

Cwitas laerymas tenere non jmiaitf dmi re-^ 

cisum Ciceronis caputs in ilUs suis rostris vide- 
retur. Floras, 

Prascipuk tamen solvit pectom omnium in la-^ 
crymas , gemilusquey visa ad caput efus^deligaia 
manus dextra^ divincB sapienUoBi miuislra; ccete" 
rorumque ccedes primtos lueius excitaperunl/ ilim 
una 9 commuaem* Grem^ Coffdaa* 

N<w. XV. XVL XVIL ^md XVIIL wili ex- 
hibit Personifications of Poetry , Eloquence , 
Law» and Philosopliy, paixited to imitate sta- 
tues in recesses. 

No. I. at the head of ther idttOfd, tdd quasi 

rostro Jinditur Fibrenus^ shall exhibit an ideal 
sitting statue of Helvia , mother of the orator. 
(^ee the second topographical sketch.^ 

Inscription for the pedestaL 

HELVIA. MATEft M. T. aCERONIS- 

Group of oaks, acacias, cedars, poplars, and 
Italian pines. 

No. %. will be a plain Greek cippus of white 

marble, with the following inscription ; 



( ) 

TERENTU. 
AVE. 

■ 

ET. TU. TULLIA. M. T. CIG. 
FIUA. DILEGTA. 
AVE. 

Group of planes, oaks, weeping willows, and 
cypressea. 

' Na '8* will be an ideal statue of Marcus 
Filius in prwtextd , holding a scroll inscribed : 

DE OFFlGIIS» 
Group of ilex 9 oaks , chesnuts, and willows. 

' No. 4. sball be an ideal sitting statue of Titus 
Pomponius Atticus, holding three scrolls in- 
scribed • 

EFISTOLAE AD ATTiCUM. 
DE AMICITIA. 
DE SENEGTUTE. 

Group of poplars intwined with vines, limes, 
oaks , and planes- 
No. 5. will be a statue of Quintus Hortensius 
with two scrdk inscribed : 

HORTENSIUS. 
DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS* 

Trees as before* 
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, No.;6. will be a copy ot the statue of Cueius 
Pompeius .Magnus , preserved in the Spada 
palace, suppoiied to be the. same at the foot of 
which Ca^ar .fell,. grasping a scroll inscribed : 

PRO LEGE MANIUA. . 

Group of oaks, poplars, cedars, {danesy.and 
Italian pines* 

No. 7. will be a sitting statue of Marcus 
Brutus , holding four scrolls inscribed : 

ORATOR. ' ' 
D£ FINIBUS BONOaUM £T MALOAUM. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. 

TUSGULANA£ QUA£STION£S. 
Trees as before. 

Nos. 8. will.be two marble seats by the falls 
of the Fibrenus. 

No. 9, shall be the Mariana quercus redmifa^ 
with the following inscription placed horizon* 
tally under the, tree : . 

DUM. LAHNAE. 
LOQUUNTUR. UTERAfi. 
NON. DEERIT. HUIC. LOCO. 
MARUNA. QUERGUS. 

No. 10. will be an avenue of oaks leading to 
the Amalthea, 
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Fig. 1 1. {See Frontispiece^ will be an ellip- 
tical footi-bridge for the Fibrenua. On each side 
of the river the earth will be piled as high as 
the abaci of die two Doric frusta^ eapported 
by plain slanting masonry. The entablature then 
will form the rail-way to the bridge* The trees 
in the Amalthea^ though chiefiy connected, 
will each have room to display an individaal 
beauty. 

The bridge will be closed with strong iron 
gates, and the key will be kept at the Domi- 
nican convent. 

The Liris, andboth branches of the Fibrenus 
being deep and rapid » no other fence will be ' 
necessary. 

I have thits endeavoured to project a bnilding 
which may serve to recal agreeably at his birth- 
place, the' merit of one of the brightest oma* 
ments of our species » and at the same time to 
develop art in an interesting and classical man* 
ner. If the plan be approved , future travellers 
will find that there is soitiething beyond modem 
Rome worth visiting ^ something full as satis- 
£ictory as crosiJceys aUd tianur, in the Amal- 
thea al' Avpinumi. 

Quitt 
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Quill ipse 9 verk dicam^ sum Uli pUUb amicior 
modo /actus; valete leclores ^ etisium, vbi TuU 
lius est naius^ plus ornate posthac locum^i). 

(i j De Legg. IL tub init. 
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EXCURSION 

FAOfil NAPLES TO THE 

ISLE OF CAPPJ : 

la a Letter to a friend in En^^dnd* 



antlqiii sdxasA Tetotds 

Tnsula. — Sfr.. (tal. 



kt Dear frIbkd , 

I SENT, pursuant to your request, a sliort 
account of my excursion to Arpino$ accept now 
a description of the tour, which I made last 
autumn, in the island of Capri. You know that 
no painting can exist without corresponding 
light and shade. Arpino then ;»hall Lethe bright 
side of my picture , Capri , the dark. 
. The isle of Capri, situated under the same 
meridian as Naples, is distant from that capital 
about seventeen miles ^ three, from the Piuita 
dl Campanellay anciently called the Athenaean 
promontory ^ and about thirteen , from cape 
Miseno. It is composed of two lofty mountains; 
the highest of which to the west , is called Ana- 
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capri » (quasi AnfUKwM^ttk ) wLich ri$es to the 
elevation of eighteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 1 he island does not exceed nine 
miles in circumference , including the sinuosi- 
ties of the shores ^ and its v^hole surface is pic- 
turesque and savage in the extreme. Anciently 
it contained t>Vo small tow ns ^ but Strabo teils 
US that under Augustus, there was only one. 
T. he jiopulation now amounts to three thousand 
live hundred souls. His pf esent Sicilian IVlajesty 
has lately established two seminaries for boys 
and girls, and a nautical school. The island 
produces good wine of a dry flavour, and abun* 
dance of fruit > but little or no com. It is much 
ficquiiited ly quails ^ upwards of sixty ihou* 
sand of which are exported annually for the 
supply of the Neapolitan markets. Capri , in re* 
mote antiquity, was coloui:£ed by the Ttleboi^ 
a peo[ le who inhabited the islands of the EchU 
nadeSf and that part of Greece near the Ache? 
louf. The Teleboi^ whose leader was one Telon, 
are alluded to in the iuiiowing lines of the se« 
vendi A£neid : 

* 

. . . , quern generdsse Telon Sebeihide nymphd 
Ftriur^ TcleLoum Cu^frtas cum regria tcncrcU 
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Statius also mentions them as inhabitants of 
Caprece; but when tliey came, and how long 
they^lwelt there > is unknown. 

. But this Wild and precipitous rock is more 
memorable from having been the retreat of a 
man, who systematixed tyranny more com- 
pletely than any despot either before 9 or since . 
his period. A rocky island has in our times be- 
come the involuntary abode of another despot, 
inferior perhaps in genius to Tiberius; who vo^ 
. luntarUy made Capri his retreat , and the nest 
of his impurities. 

Taking advantage of a fine October morning « 
we embarked near the light-hoose of Naples ^ 
which stands at the end of a mole , projected 
with such boldness , that ships of the line can 
ride within the pier. After a sail of four hours ^ 
we landed at the sbarco di Capri ^ the only ac* 
cessible point in the island. Immediately on 
landing , we scaled what may be rather called 
a rude Right of steps than a road, and found 
a small but tolerable inn in the metropolis of : 
Capri, surrounded by groves of fruit-trees, < 
and' commanding noble sea-idews on either aide, . 
Having made engagements with a muleteer, we 
bent our course to Uie eastern side of the island ^ 

« 
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preceded by a hardy Capri peasant. Observe i 

.my dear friend, that Tiberius erected his viliad 
on the eastern side of this insular rock^ none 
of them were more tlian three miles apart; some 
were within a stone s throw of each olher« These 
palaces were twelve in number, and dedicated 
. to the twelve major deities* 

1 he retreat ol the tyrant to Capri is recorded 
by Tacitus, with his usual inajesty of eicpression : 
Ciipreas st in insulam abdidit^ trium mitlium 
jreto ab extremis Surrenlini promontorU disjunct 
lam : Soliluduiem ejus placuisse maximk credit 
derim^ quoniam imporiuosum circa mare^ et vix' 
mod ids nangiisy pauca mbsidia , neque adpu^ 
lerit quisquam nisi gnaro cuslode* CceU iempC'* 
Tits hieme mills , objtctu wontis , quo saem ven-' 
torum arcentur. Mstas in Favqniwn obversus , ei 
opt rio circam pelugo , peramaena , antequam 
sui'ius 9 mons ardescens ^ fociem loci vertereU 
(J r (ECUS ea Icnuisse^ Capreasque TeLebois habi" 
talus fama IradiL And in another passage : sed 
turn Tiberius duodecim pillarum nominibus , et 
molibus UisederaU You remember also , no 
doubt, Suetonius : C a pre as se contulil ^ prascU 
pue d< lectalMs insuid > quod uno ^parvoque Liltore 
adircLur^ se^ta undique prcerupUs immense allii 
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tudinis rupibus , et profunda maris. Ascending 
^ndiraally eastward, presented every few yards 
with fresh, views of the most novel, striking, 
and romantic description, we reached a spot 
called Moiieta by the inhabitants. As Juno was 
worshipped under that title at Aome, and as 
some vestiges of reservoirs and an aqueduct 
ire still visible, it is conjectured that this was 
the Juno of Tiberius. A reference to the little 
chart annexed , will enable you to form a pretty 
correct idea of the sites of the Tiberian villas.^^ 
About two hundred yards further , we reached 
a precipitous point, covered witli the ruins of 
the Roman Pharos , which, if we may credit 
Suetonius, fell down a few days before the 
death of the tyrant : et anii paucos quhm obiret 
dies, turris Vhari terrcemotu Capreis concidiU 
Here a bas-relief was found , representing Lu- 
cilia and Crispina, the sister and wife of Com* 
modus , who we know from Dio Cassius, were 
banished to Capri. The fine light cast by this 
Pharos , is alluded to by Sutius in the following . 
poetic lines : . 

Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
iMniina noclivagc^ tollit Jrharos (^mula Luiuem 
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It vas nol without shaddering , my dear 

friend , that we approached the fatal precipice 
overhanging the aea, which still retains the 
Dame ol iL Salto. This is the celebrated SaLtus- 
Caprearum^ the bare mention of which formerly 
turned so many Roman fathers , mothers , bro- 
thers, and sisters pale. I cannot better describe 
it than in the words of Comit Rezzonico : scende^ 
tqgUato quasi a piombo^ da spaventevole aUezzA 
nel mare 9 e dalle acute sue prduberame ^ da» 
pevaa essere lacere le vUUme immolate dal£ em* 
pio tiranno alia sua vendetta. This also is the 
spot alluded to in the terrific words of Sue- 
tonins : CamificiniB ejus ostenduntWf locus Ca^ 
preis, undi damnatosy post tonga et exquisita 
tormenta^ prascipitari coram se in mare jubebat^ 
excipiente classiariorum manu^ et contis atque 
remis elidente cadavera , ne cat residui spinius 
quidquam inesset. 

The Salto rises fall seven hundred feet from 
the sea. 

I remarked that the rocks about the precipice 

are very rugged , making the approach to the , 
edge difficult of access; but it is evident that 
the tyrant , for the space of about five yards , 
had ordered them to be levelled, that the c6n« 
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demned might be made to take dean and flying 
Ie4p9 in bis presence- 1 tried to banish the re- 
membrance of tbese bruelties , by the cheerfal 
view of the Athenaean promontory, gilded with 
the declining 8un; which though three miles ofF, 
appeared within a gun-shot ^ of the classical islea 
called i Gallic sounding with the screams of 
gulls and sea-mews, the 

Sirenum scopulos , midtorunique ossihus albos ^ •: 

of Virgil; I may aJd also of Tiberius, in refe- 
rence to the last hemistich. On the opposite 
side of the bay of Salerno , the Doric Grandeur 
of the Posidonian temples, though full thirty 
miles off, was just discernible. Leaving the 
' * Salio , we presently reached tlie remains of ihe 
T^ilLa Jovis, Here there are several subterra- 
neous arched chambers, which communicated 
with each other, and which from their con- 
struction , 1 have little doubt were the torturing 
dungeons annexed to the Jupiter of Tiberius. 
We noticed slight remains of fresco on the up- 
permost apartments. A fine mosaic p&vement 
was found here in tlie last century ; together 
with columns of ginUo aniizo^ cameos, inta- 
glios, and a statue of a nymph of Greek worlc- 
manship. 
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Suetonius iclU us tliat the tyrant shut himself 
up in this villa, aftec lie had crushed die Cfm- 
^piracy of Sejanus : oppressd conjuratione Se^ 
janif per novem proximos menses ^ non egressus 
esL b villa , quas vocaLur Jovis, 

We found here a bearded hermit, who of* 
fers up his daily orisons in a chajjel dedicated 
to & Maria del Soccorso , where Tiberius 
sealed the misery and degradation of Rome. It 
was probably among these rocks , that the poor 
Capri iisherman climbed , to present to Tiberius 
a large mullet, for which he hoped a propor« 
tionate recompense. Suetonius, as I dare say 
^ou remember, tells us that he foand the tyrant 
secretum agentem , w ho startled at the unexpec- 
ted intrusion, ordered the fisherman to be 
smitten on the face with the mullet. Congratu- 
lating himself while under punishment, that he 
had not presented at the same time a lobster, 
which he had in his basket, Tiberius todc< the 
hint, and ordered his iace to be scoured with 
the prickly shell of that amphibious fish \ cm^ 
delUer os lacerari imperant. Such anecdotes 
present a deplorable picture of those times , and 
often make me think that the world is better 
now than it ever was. Had it been a proconsul 
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gorged with tlie pillage of a promce , WC alioald 
eiijoy the anecdote with zest. 

Quitting the V ilia Jovis , we descended 'per 
aspemmas immenscBque altituditUs rupes , to a 
"vast natural grotto , called La Matromania , 
(quasi magnum MUhrcB antrum^) supposed to 
have been consecrated to Mithras i for a bas- 
relief was there found representing that Deity 
striding the ox, pulling up his nostrils, and 
plunging a dagger in bis throaty the dogs licking 
the blood, and the scorpion at the genitals; 
exactly as pictured by Dupuis , Lenoir* and 
others. You know that IVIilhras was always 
worshipped in caverns, or artihciai excavations. 
Lebruyn pictures a temple to bim of this sort, 
which he saw in Persia ; and the Borghese 
Mithras was found in a cave under the Gampi- 
4oglio y as was another at PuzzuolL 

In the year 1760, a Greek epitaph was also 
mieartbed at Malromiiiiia, which, as it contiains 
^me pathetic lines , 1 will transcribe for your 
amusement , with the Italian translatioii of G>unt 

Kezzonico : 
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Denwni invitli abitaior di Stige, 
J^e pur (V ogiii allro piu tapin vi piaccia 
Net pallid' Oreo rtcettan Non io 
Son dalle Parche^nut da fonsa t ratio 
Zj' ingiNSta morte ed improvisa i assai 
avci^a de* doiii suoi Cesare mtato / 
Or dt^ miei padri la speraraa^ e mia 
Trorii a riinan. Non quindici awii at^ea 
Kon veiui , aid lasso I e piu non veggo it 
giorno I 

Ipato e I'l name, I genitor ne pnego^ 
£ il inisero /rat el cessin dal pianto. 

As some marble fragments have been found 
in the neighboarhood of this cavern, and aa 
Apollo is sjnonimous with Mithras, I think we 
may place here the Apollo of Tiberias. Here 
there is a noble view of the two pinnacled pro* 
mohfcories, called U Tuaro grande e piccolo^ 
probably the Taurubukp of Statins, alluded tQ 
in the following lines: 
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» ; • Jites Caprece^ viridesque resultant 
^aitrubulas , et terris iti^ens redit cuquoris Echo. 

Observe what sublimity environs this little 
rock; every thing here is alia Dantesca. 

The sun was tinging the Tuurubulcc with its 
last rays, when we returned to our little iun« 
T^'here a good dish of quails , and dry Capri 
wine banibhed our fatigues , and all recollections 
of 1 iberius for the day » 

« » . . angustd Caprearum in rape sedentis 

Cum gregc ChuLdceo. 

The next morning early, we bent our steps 
to the southern side of the island \ and about 
a quarter of a mile from the town of Capri 
reached a row of twenty-one arched chambers 
in ruins, called by the inhabitants, Le camereile. 
These are supposed to have been the notorious 
Spintrice et Sella rii ^^hlch make such a noise in 
the Annais; for the arrangement corresponds 
with the description of them given by Suetonius; 
cubicula piunfarihm disposUa. Medals of a vile 
description , are frequently du£» out of these 
diambers;and they are known in Italy by the 
title of the Spinirian medals. One of the names 
of the hopeful supervisors of the TiLeria&.sy s* 
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tern of education estaLii^hed in Capri, appears 
ia the following ioacription on one of them: 

C MITREIVa MAG. IVVENT. 

You remember perhaps, llie fine passage in 
the Annals : saxa runum et solUudinem maris 
repetuif pudore scelerum el Ubidinum^ quihus 
^deo iadomilU exarseral^ ut more regio pubem 
ingenuam stupris polluerety ncc formam tantum ei 
decora corpora , sed in his ^ modeslam pudiciLiam ^ 
inaliis, imagines majorum^ incilamentum cupi* 
dinis haberet* Tuncque primiim ignota ani^ voca* 
bulfi rcperia sunt Sellariorum, et Spiniriarum^ 
ex foeditate loci^ac muUiplici patienUd, 

His infamy also is strongly expressed in Sue- 
tonius : secessu verb Capreensi^ eiiam seUariam 
excogUavit sedem arcanarum libidinum , in quam 
Mmdique conquisiU puelUtrum et exoUtorum gre^* 
ges , monslrosique concubilAs reperlores , quos 
Spintrias appeUabat » tripUci serie connexi^ in- 
i^icem incestarent se coram ipso, ut de/icientes 
Ubidines excitarent^ Cubicula pluri/ariim dispo^ 
sita^ tabelUs ac sigiUis lasciinssimarum pictu-* 
rarum el Jigurarum adornavit , Ubrisque £le* 
pliantidis instruxit , ne cui in operd edendd 
exemplar imperaUe schema^ deesset. Li sjb^isi 
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^oqne ac nemoribus^ passim PTenereos locos 
commentus esl; prostanLcsque per antra , et ca* 
vas rapes f ex utriusque sexds pube Paniscomm • 
et Nymphdrum habilu , palainque jam et mlgato 
nomine ihsulce abutentes^ Caprineum dictiiabanL 
Majore adhuc et lurpiore itifamid fiagroi^it ^ 
inx ut referri^ audirive^ nedum credifas sit! 

Bat let us turn irom tliese topics which place 
human nature in so odious a point of view. 
Below these cfl7nere//e, stands the Carthusian 
monastery in a delicious sitaation; and the only 
one in the island, it is supposed to have been 
built on the foundations of another of the villas. 
Here there is an echo which returns three 
distinct responses. About half a mile to the l^ft^ 
is the Punta di Tragara , forming a small port^ 
where it is isupposed that the emperor kept a 
equadron to reconnoitre the roads. Some re- 
xdains of hydraulic works, which have braved 
hitherto the fury of the sea, and slight vestiges 
' of parterres, lead us to conjecture that this is 
the site of one of the fructuarian villas laid out 
by the imperial recluse. . 

We afterwards ascended to CastigUone^ now 
occupied by a small fort, certainly another of 
the villas ^ and £com the discovery of several 
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bas-reiiefjS representing fishes , sirens » and ma- 
rine monsters ) supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to the sequorean Neptune. It was raised c 
on arches , the construction of which inclines 
me to think that this villa was of a polygonal 
form. Here was found a valuable mosaic covered 
with astrological signs j (you know Tiberius w as 
much addicted to that science , ) together with 
a Las-relief representing him with a patera in 
his hand » and in the act of sacrificing. Here 
too, there are some vestiges of reservoirs. 

One of the most delightful of his retreats was 
at San Michele^ an emmextce between the town 
of Capri , and the P^illa Jovis. Here there are 
aubstructions of a terrace which projected over 
the cliffs; and several fragments of cipolUno and 
giaUo aiUico have been found. Traces of aque- 
ducts conducted with care round the hills , shew 
probably that this was another of the fructuarian 
villas, embellished with the most luxurious 
gardens. Here peradventure the tyrant » as he 
paced the ten^ces with his astrologer Thra- 
syllus» 

reason*dhigh 

Of fate ^ free-will ^ foreknowledge absolute y 
And joLuyi no tiui in wand'ring mazes Lost* 

Here 
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Here perhaps , he penned diat extraordinary 
letter to the senate, tegmning of which 
has been tratismitted to us by l^acitus: Quid, 
scribam vobU.p aut quomodd ^ aut quid omnind 
turn scribam} Dl me Deasque pejus perdant^ 
qubm me perire quqlidie sentio , si scio. 

Here too as he gazed on Vesuvius > his im« 
placable spirit would burst forth with that ter- 
rible line of Euripides » c^ten on his lips : 

In vain did he endeavour to soothe his trou- 
bled heart with the view of the azure mirror 
of the Neapolitan gulpli , of desidiosa el ridens 
Parthencpe^ expanding her luxuriant 8hor89 
from the Surre&tine promontory to the iittus ' 
' beatcB Veneris aureum. AU was black within. 

You remeoiLer , no doubt , the probation of 
fidehty , which he made Thrasyllus go through * 
at Rhodes. Having conducted him over fright- 
ful precipices , accompanied by a stoat and 
trusty slave , he asked him suspensis et obscur t 
'verbis: My dear Thrasyllus ^ hast thou considered 
aUenUvely thine own horoscope I The astrologer 
having takea his sideral observations ^ paused 
for a few moments , then trembling said : that 

he was aware that some uQcertain bat di&iual 

j6 • 
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destiny at hand. Upon this Tiberias em^ 

braced liini , bade liim be oi good eheer, and 
from tliat hour TbrasyilHa never departed fronpi 
him. 

Suetonius tells us that Tiberius was . area 

Deos ac religiones negligentior ^ persuasion^ 
plenus cuncta fato agi. JU evolving » as 1 often 
have, these things within my mind, it may bei 
questioned wbej^her or no| ajjter all, there, b^ 
not some truth in the sideral ififluences. We 
know that the mpst transcendao^ spirits of an^ 
tiquity often disregarded the mere priest sacri-* 
ficing at the aUar i while the skilful astrologer 
always made them pause, often tremble. It is 
perhaps, one of ib^ knottiest speculations that 
can occupy the human mind ; which the fee« 
bleuess of our reason [prevents us from impli- 
citly believing > the mysterious. links o£ th« 
system to which we belong, from i^ejecting. 

Our nex,t object was the palace on the beacli 
facing I^aples , and imd^i; the precipitous rocks 
of Anacapri. Its ruina are now beat by the. 
waves It certainly did not yield in magniiicence . 
to the f^iUa JovU. Among the treasures in art 
here discov.ered, are numerous columns of c/- 
poUuu^ and giaUo mtico^ (^rinthian capitals^ 
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u ramti staiMsuse of white marble ^ and mosaic 

pavements. The fragments of statues and mar^ 
ble ornamenta dog from the ruins, amount to^ 
the enormous quantity of sixteen hundred tous ! 
An altar decorated with the emUems of the 
Berecynthiaa worship, has led to the conjecture' 
that this was the Cybel£€st Tiberius. Gcmtiguoua 
is the Campo di Pisco, where there is a small 
level plain, a great rarity in Capri. 1 wiU not 
trouble you further witli an account of the pro- 
vision of rosso 9 giallo^ and vcrde antico^ ser-^ 
pentino , ajjricano , cipoUino , and lapisUazuU 
here discovered $ bat kt me state once fcHr all» 
that the mosaics, and Corinthian capitals of the 
Tiberian villas , are models of dieir iund ; that 
there is even a marble unknown elsewhere, 
caUed U marmo liberumo, A bust of Vesta 
haying been here discov ered , Count Rezzonico 
presttBies diat this was the V ^sta of Tiberius. 
The eleventh of the tyrant's villas was at a spot 
called Ajano. Of the columns here found , four 
of giallo antico all of one piece , now adorn the 
diapel at Gaserta; and eight odiers, die prin* 
cipal church in Capri. 

The twelfth and last is in a vineyard called 
Le GroUe; and certainly the most interesting 
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of the ruios ia the island. Here there are four. 
aubterraoeoQs arched chambers, 228 feet in 
leogthy 38 ia breadth, aud 26 in height. But 
what is most CQriooa is, that one of them is 
nearly Med with a great quantity of pulverized 
chalk of an exquisite fineness, which the tyrant ' 
probably had introduced for the manufacture 
of his porcelain vases; perhaps those vasa Myr^ 
rhiua mentioned by Fiinius , and which some 
of the French antiquaries suppose were some* 
what simiiar to the Sevres manufactory. Two 
<tf them are nearly filled with the purest wateiv , 
The chalk is mixed with some metallic. sub- 
stance , which deserves the attention of the ex« 
perienced chemist. 

We found here an honest Gipri vintner, 
who on seeing us approach , exclaimed : Signori^ . 
rpba di Tiberio Cesarel We. expected at leasi 
a splendid mosaic, or statue; but he introduced 
us into his wine-vault; where he had arranged 
a good dozen of casks filled with the produce, 
of his vineyard. He tapped one, then a se^nd, 
then a third , exclaiming as he presented each, 
foaming goblet, Signor, uti aliroj y/iih a red i 
cap on his head , and a nose like Bardolph's, 
The good humour of this Capri Wr^gs whoap-;. 
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peared determined to make us se^mething more 
thlaa men of taslCf jHresented an agreeable con* 
,trast to tlie sombre character of the tyrant, 
^hose villa he now occupies. It was probably 
some such drSle as this, that famished Homer* 
with his ludicrous description of Vulcan, in the 
iirst Iliad : 

We next ascended the precipice of Anacapri 
by a zig-zag flight of 538 steps, resembling in 
. miniature , the celebrated passage of the Genuni 
in Swisserland ; and reached after an hoar's ride, 
the little town of Anacapri , built on a small 
levels and inhabited by a firogal and laborious 
peasantry* From the .neighbouring precipice, 
where stands a rained castle of the middle ages , 
we rolled as large stones as we could move into 
the vale below ; the noise of them rebounding 
firom rock to rock , a full thousand feet and 
more, cannot be better described than in thei 
lines of Statins: 

, dites Capreee^ if iridesgue resultant 
. Taurubulas , re^Uque ingetis a rupibus Echo* 

I Picture to your imagination , my dear friend , 
the columnar and tomggiaiUc appearance of 
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Capri , when occupied by Tiberias; who seems 
to have taken pleasure in building arches, where 
no one else woukl have dreamed of taming 
them ^ in erecting columns y where no one else 
would have thought it practicable to haul them 
up , much less to rear them — picture the gallies 
arriving from Baim and PuteoU ^ not loaded 
with poor felons guilty of stealing a few ses« 
terces; but. with proconsuls, senators, knights^' 
pnctors , and military commanders , who had 
pillaged whole provinces; for such th<^ 
f;ame of Tiberius — picture them on landing » 
dragged by centarions up the crypkhporticus to 
the f^iila Jovis ; there ,to undergo the torture, 
^nd thence to be hqrried to the SaltQi the 
tyrant thundering in their ears : Npridum vqhis 
in gratiam redd (i) picture the. galleons ap^ 
proaching the isle from Alexandria, Sybaris, 
the i?u7^ Tareniwn^ dndAniiochia Duphnen^ 
fraught with marbles, luxuries, courtezans, and 
iurtists pf a)l kinds » the rocks of Anacapri c6* 
vered w ilh theatrical Pans , Satyrs > and Nymphs, 
not creeping out by dusk, hut: reeking with 



(i) Thess wm the words lie ni^d, as ws Istm fitmi 

Suctooiiu. 
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luigAeQls aad vermilioB in the broad blaze of 

a Neapolitan sun ! 

Befons ieaving Anacapri) I took oat my fa- 
vourite Cornelius, and dwelt with interest on 
AefoUoWihg passages 9 evie]^];^ word of which 
bears the impress of genius : Jacuil immeiua 
strages'^omnh sexujs^ Muds vstas^ ULustres^ 
ignobilesy dispersi^ aut aggerati; neque propiii- 
^uis^ nut amkis adsk^re^ iUacrymare , ne visere 
quidem diuiiils dabatur, Sed circumjecti custodes^ 
et in mosrorem ayasqae intenti; corpora putre^ 
fdcta adsectabanlurf dumin Tiber im traherenLun 
nbi fiuUantia , dut ripis adpuUa , non ctemare 
quisquam , no/i contingere : interciderat sorUs 
hamamte eofnmercium pi metds; quantumque sas^ 
viUa gLUceret^ miseratio arcebatur 

« • • • Jam Tiberium corpus^ jam vires , notP' 
dum dissimulatio deserebat : idem animi rigor ^ 
semume ac mltu inUntus ^ qucesitd inierdaifi 
jcomitate^ quamvis manifesLam defectiotwm tc^ 
gebut « • • • • 

Of tlie moral of Tiberius, my dear friend, - 
there never was, and never can be formed but 
one opinion, l^he line of policy which he ob- 
served, has not however in getieral, been 
rightly uaJerstood. Indiscriminating people ar^ 
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apt to class him with the Caligolaa » the Neros ^ 
the Domitians. It appears to me that he became 
exasperated at the commencement of his poli- 
tical career, from the iniquity of his country«p 
men ^ which soured a disposition , and corrupted . 
a heart naturally not ill indined $ for it is certain 
that he began well (i ). \\ hen he left the senate 
with those impressive words : o homines ad ser» 
vUutem paralos I he shewed , I think , sentiments 
of regret and disgust at the vileness of hiscoun- 
try men , and a determination to let them know 
what he thought of them. No good man , it is 
true , could adopt such a principle of action* 
His superiority however to IVapoleon in the, 
direction of his energies , is manifest ; for that 
emperor almost uniformly let £»li his despotism^ 
^ where it should not. His severe conscriptions 
liarassed the cheerful French peasant » who was 
the principal sufferer by his system, which 



(i) Egregius famd vitdque fuit, quoad privaius ^ vel in 
{mperiis sub Augusto /uU» Annal. VL 

Suetonius tells us that when jonog , be pleaded aeverti 
cauaea vritb succeaa % that he composed aotee lyrical co»po- 
aitioiis in Greek , which language he spoke wiA fluency ; 
and that he followed k other's funeral oa foot 9 through 
GeimuDjf to Uome« 
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aoarisked bloodshed, pride, and ferocity* 

IVot so Tiberius. He attacked alone the citadel 
of Gomiption itself. Odious as was his priiiciple,^ 
there was something magDanimous in this* It 
was a point which Napoleon had not force o^ 
genius to reach ^ though it must be confessed 
that Tiberius was his infericMr in the encou- 
ragement of science and artj perhaps tuo in 
some other respects* It is certain that the co- 
lonies were never so well administered as in his 
reign; and it is probable that the terror which 
his name inspired, had a good effect in making 
the proconsuils, and their subordinate oiticers, 
less rapacious in their extortions, and more at- 
tentive to the performance of their duties* We 
cannot discover from Tacitus , that he was se- 
vere in the colonies, or even generally in 
Italy ; on the contrary , he states fihat Tiberius 
treated the provinces not only with lenity , but 
great consideration ( i )• Rome , Rome , the sink 
of corruption, felt the lash of his tyrrany ; and 



(i) Ne pnvineim mn^is anerihtu turbarmitur^ toque vet&ra 
sine a»ariUd^ dut cnideUtate magistraluum iolermrmii ^ 
eorporum verbera , adempiionet bomrum abessent , provi^ 
debat, ilari per Jtaliam Caesaris agri, Aiuiai. 11. 



( aSo ) 

I think it may be said of him diat noteao ever 
directed a thoroughly bad principle so well a« 
Tiberias Geesar. 

His powers of foresight seem to have .been, 
extraordinary. Yon remember^ no doubt, die 
anecdote of his placing his hand on Galbas 
head , and saying : Jhoupfo^Galha^sludtbasfC 
a smack of the empire / 

He appears H> have delighted in solving alone 
in his aerial mansions » the most difficult poli«» 
tical problems; and we must do him this jastice^. 
that he was anxious to preserve the empire in 
peace; though it is pretty certain that war Woold 
have tended to consolidate his power i^i)* 

The blow which he levelled at the interest 
and fortunes of Germanicus, was perhaps the 
most daring stroke of policy recorded in his-;^^ 
tory; and though we of course side with the 
latter, we cannot resist from being struck with 
the talents which Tiberius displayed on 
occasion. For GermanicoSy by his birth , ser^' 



ThAMil^of TiberiM Sppeert iodead to luiYie i»Mn aodifaig 
more or leis than a rtMttoo of ill froni the coloniat to tlui 
capital. • . 

(i) Livtiore liberio , quia pacem sapientid fimiaverat ^ 
tjudm si bellum per acies conjecisset, Anna}. II« 
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fnceS) good conduct, and esteem with the army, 
liad completely secured the tide ot popular la- 
.vour; while the emperor , by a dismal ^tality, 
to use Milton's words, applied to. him ^ wais 
always hated of all and hating. 

It is pretty evident to tliose who read the 
Annals with attention i that as Germanicus stood 
so high, a crisis one way or the 9ther,was 
iicarcely avoidable; especially as ihe empire , 
notwithstanding the dexterous policy of Au- 
gustas, stood but on precarious foundations 4 
and seems rather to have depended on , the 
reigning favourite with ihe army, than on the 
newly -established hereditary pretensions , and 
jnght 

There is one point in which it is difficult 
not to side with him, I allude to that political 
ca/?o d' opera the crushing of Sejanus y who 
owed his rise and fortune solely to Tiberiusi 
and who repaid him with contriving his ruin. 
Jiut the invisible hand of thet recluse of Capri 
sawed away the timbers which supported the 
sujperstructure of the presumptuous minister's 
ambition, and which he had raised with such 
fond ^pectations-*- down it fell with a crash 
that resounded from Caledonia to the Gara- 
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mantes— down with iti^liuaSejanns— a grin 

■^as heard from the Villa Jovis — the wretch 
.had jast sufficimt time to stare at his own ruin. 

Of the monuments of this singular man , the 
most esteemed, is the Tiberius . velatus of the 
Vatican i where there is also a bitting statue of 
Jiim lately found at Privemumy.a smalltown 
in the Apennines, there is a good Lust in the 
.Campidoglio ; and a colossal one in the StudU 
at Naples. Bnt the most expressive is, I think, 
.a bronze of Herculaneum. I have seen him re- 
presented in England like a gross butcher i but 
his features in this bust are by.no means coarse. 
Nose pointed; mouth finely formed; eyes in- 
stantaneous, prominent, and as if th^y would 
penetrate the inmost recesses of your soul; ears 
erect;, as if pricked by the slightest noise* Over 
the whole cast conntenance, there is a Am 
Tt MM tLMnniKouSig. Such was Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Nero, To describe hir features maybe 
no difficult task ; but to paint, the inner man » 
jdie powers of a Tacitus seem scarcely com- 
petent* 

Augnstas, a &r more interesting personage 
than his saccejSsor». visited Capri at the close of 
his life , as we leam from Soetoiiios. Before 
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taking leave of the island, let us follow tMis 

illustrious man at the termination of his event- 
ful careen Finding his constitation shattered » 
he returned some legal cases which had been 
submitted for his inspection, to the law-ofHcers, 
observing nunquam jjoslhac Romce futurum. 
Accompanied by some chosen friends, he went 
to Astura , where he w as somewhat recruited 
by change of air. Coasting the shores of Cam-* 
pania, he arrived at Baise, where he took ship- 
ping for Capri, As he crossed the Puteolan bay^ 
he was met by the crew of an Alexandrian 
vessel, who dressed in white, and crowned 
with chaplets, burnt frankincense before him; 
se per ilium pwere^ se per ilium naPigare ju^ 
rkntes ; a ceremony , which appears to have 
exhilarated the dying emperor, who distributed 
.a stmic^hioDey among his followers , enjoining 
them to spead it in the purchase of the Alex* 
andrian inerchandize. At Capri , we find him- 
attending the gymnastic exerases of the island;^ 
remisissimo ad otmm , et omnem ccmUaUm- 
animo. 

Being at supper witb Tiberius, he saw some 
of his attendants celebrating by torch-light the 
fimeral of Masgabas , one of his courtiers , in 
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a neighbouriag island ^ apud vicinam Capreii^ 
insutam ; which the emperor )okiDg called Apra^' 
gopolis^ or ihe cUy of the idlers. It ia not easy 
to discover die idand here alluded to ; for kchia, 
Procida^ or Nesita^ aeeni» either of them, too 
remote to correspond with the words of Sae* 
tonics. We are left to conjecture or that the 
biographer expressed himself ill; or that the 
/convui^ona to which the neigbourhood of Na-> 
pies is so liable 9 'must have occasioned the 
disappearance of the isle, and its imperial ca« 
pital, ihe cily of Ihe idlers^ 

We had been forty hours among the rocks 
of Capri ; and having gratified oor cariosity 
with the ruins of the* Tiberian villas, embarked 
on a 'detioioas evening Sov^NeiqHilis'; I had 
almost written Apragopolis* Vesuvius was in 
activity 't and dkcharged frequent and load ex-* * 
plosions. But it is time to bring this letter to 
a dolci > for 1 see yoU eorclainmig with Juvenal : • 
Ohe y jam satis I verbosa et grandis epistola 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

On recurring to the architectural lucubration 
of the first pages of this work^ it may be ques- 
tioned whether or no I have gained sufHcient 
height for my building. If not , the remedy is 
simxjle : for five rows of columns eastward^ read 
four; for nine rows of columns westupord, read 
eight; and for five rows of columns northward 
and southward^ read four. Which alteration 
will reduce the length in either direction nearly 
one hundred feet. Farther consideration indeed 
suggests that these proportions would be pre- 
ferable. In page 9 9 line 1 6 for eastern^ read 
western; in page 80 , line 9 for wUh^ xodAwith; 
in page 198 , line 8, for phisiognomjr^ read 
pky&ognomyy 
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